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EGYPT. 


= hopeless bewilderment with which even the best- 
informed and _best-dis; foreign critics regard 
English policy, and the ludicrous blunders into which 
foreign critics neither well-informed nor well-disposed some- 
times fall ing it, have seldom been more fully 
excused than current events in Egypt. Perhaps the 
actual moment furnishes the most striking justification of 
The extraordinary chapter of accidents which has 
ied to that moment, the marvellous blundering of the 


week make up a total which from its utter want of veri- 
similitude may well puzzle plain men who are apt to judge 
others from themselves. Even the suspicion that there must 
be some nefarious and hidden design under so much appa- 
rent folly is not altogether degrading to human nature. By 
a series of chances, the exact character and sequence of 


the experience of ages proves to be of most commercial, 
stra: and political importance. Then this Government, 
like base Judean, does everything it can to throw the 
away. The nation which of all nations of the world 
most experience of the utter incapacity of Oriental 
peoples to achieve anything like representative government, 
gravely proposes to thrust representative government on 
the country which is perhaps of all Eastern countries 
least fitted for it. A fantastic ind of army is extemporized 
which is only required or allowed to 
police, and a more fantastic kind of police which one 
fine day is called upon to do the duties of an army. 
English officials are thrust upon the country, but for 
months they are strictly forbidden to do —— 
except advise. Suddenly a = disaster happens an 
Seypt paralysed no less by beneficent protection of 
England than by the rather rough action which preceded 
that ion, is evidently helpless. England will not 
stir a finger. She will not send her own soldiers to put 
down rebellion or rescue loyalists ; she will not allow 
Egyptian soldiers to go; she will not even take care that 
somebody, whether called soldier or not, does go. Weeks 
and months pass, and at last this coy adviser—this inter- 
national Mr. Vuo.zs, who takes charge of Egyptian inte- 
rests in a strictly professional character, and without the 
least assumption of responsibility—astonishes the world by 
insisting that Egypt shall throw away the larger part of 
Egyptian territory. The world is a little indignant, but 
consoles itself by reflecting that, after this frank abandon- 
ment of the coy-adviser attitude, something must be done. 
After a further interval the something is done. A single 
man, without an English sword but his own and his aide- 
de-camp’s, without even an Egyptian escort, is sent into the 
wilderness, with forty or fifty thousand pounds in gold, to 
see what he can Also, it is to be observed that 
furnishes the forty or fifty thousand pounds in 
d. Then the English Government modestly folds its 
ds, and awaits the praises of civilization for its action. 
With regard to the probable results of General Gorpon’s 
mission not much can be said, It may be hoped that the 
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sinister precedent of the Patmer-G1Lu expedition may not 
be repeated, though it must be remembered that General 
Gorpon is in actual blood-feud with not a few Arabs of the 
Soudan, whereas no member of the luckless party whose 
fate tarnished the success of the expedition against A RaBt 
had any personal ill-will to dread. The pecuniary bait is 
even greater in this case than in the other. Contrariwise 
it is said that General Gorpon’s luck and experience will 
carry him through. But it naturally seems strange to 
foreigners, and may possibly seem strange to some English- 
men, that an English Government should be reduced to 
trusting in the unaided star of a single man, what- 
ever may be his antecedents. It would have been 
odd if Netson had been dispatched with a purse of 
money, a captain’s gig, and the blessing of the Ministry 
to look after VILLENEUVE ; and though the Manny's capabili- 
ties of mischief are certainly not equal to Napo.gon’s in 
1805, the parallel, relatively speaking, is a very fair one. 
It must, moreover, occur to any one who has even a 
glimmer of political common sense that the as yet unre- 
voked announcement of the abandonment of the Soudan 
cuts General Gorpon’s ground from under his feet. With- 
out men he can only act by influencing the tribes, and how 
are the tribes likely to be influenced in favour of t 
when Egypt is about to withdraw and leave them to 
mercy of the first comer? The restoration of Darfur to the 
dynasty from which Zopstr—a rather degenerate but not un- 
interesting successor of those wanderers who cut themselves 
out kingdoms with their swords in old time—wrested it ten 
years ago, is a pretty project, and not in jtself an imprac- 
ticable one. But how is Anp-EL-Suakoor to maintain him- 
self when he has been restored? The drawing in of 
the somewhat unwisely lengthened boundary of ian 
influence and dominion is, as has been repeatedly granted, a 
excusable or even laudable proceeding. But how are the 
worse devils of slave-dealing anarchy to be prevented from re- 
entering when the not very angelic presence of Egyptian 
rule is cast out? To all r Boe questions there is but one 
answer, that General Gorpon is already on his way across 
the Nubian desert, and that he has a goodly number of 
pounds Egyptian with him. IfGeneral Gorpon would 
gone months ago (it is worth observing that the scepticisra 
expressed last week as to the aecuracy of Sir Diike’s 
account of his unwillingness has since been justified), it 
would have been all right then ; as he has gone, it is all 
right now. 

This, let it be repeated, indicates a singular attitude of 
mind for the governors of a great country, but it does not 
exhaust the singularity. For, even if it be granted that 
wherever General Gorpon shows himself his Quos ego 
will be sufficient to charm or awe the unruly Soudanese 
into submission, it is self-evident that he cannot show himself 
in all parts of the Soudan at once. It is no less self- 
evident that many —_~ may happen before he can show 
org A nage He does not expect to be at Khartoum 
itself till Monday fortnight, and yet it is well known that 
matters at Khartoum are in a very bad condition, which 
only needs a little audacity on the part of the enemy to 
become worse. Moreover, his choice of the Nile and desert 
route has rendered it hopeless for him to exert whatever 
influence he can exert for the benefit of the Eastern Soudan 
garrisons till months have passed. It is the state of these 
garrisons which, as has been again and again pointed out, 
is most utterly di to England. They lie but a few 
hours’ march from the shore of the sea. On the left of that 
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shore there is an English army of occupation but a day or 
two’s steam off; on the right there is the English garrison 
of Aden still nearer. In front of it there pass weekly, daily, 
it may almost be said hourly, English men-of-war, huge 
English troopships, a single one of which carries almost 
men enough for a relief expedition, English packets and 
merchantmen travelling constantly between the barracks 
and arsenals of the English army in England and the 
barracks and arsenals of the English army in India. 
For months past England has had, and she has at last 
avowed, full responsibility for Egyptian action, and at any 
moment during the last three monthsa word from Downing 
Street would have secured the taking of measures, whether 
at Bombay, or at Cairo, or at Malta, the result of which 
would have been the certain safety of the garrisons. The 
time indicated by Tewrik Bey, the gallant commander of 
Sinkat, as the utmost to which he could hold out is long 
past, and Baker Pasma, owing to no fault of his own, has 
n hitherto powerless to take steps for his relief. The 
‘steps which he has at last taken are as hazardous as they 
are bold, and it will be due to luck rather than skill if they 
are successful even at Tokkar, while the painful reports 
from Sinkat show that success there is all but hopeless. 
Yet the English Ministry, out of prudery, out of parsimony, 
out of pusillanimity, out of fear of some of their own 
supporters, out of sheer reluctance to take action, or out of 
indifference to the result of inaction (there are motives 
enough for choice, and each one is more discreditable than 
the other), have neglected, and do neglect, to take the easy 
measures to rescue men, of whose blood, if it be shed, they 
themselves will be surely and unpardonably guilty. Very 
rarely has any Opposition had such a theme to descant on, 
and the present Opposition, despite the mechanical majority 
arrayed against it, will be strangely unlucky if it does not 
make the descant with some effect. Yet the Conservatives 
are asked to postpone the exposure of this crime of omis- 
sion because it would be “ not quite patriotic” to expose 
it. The confusion between patriotism and devotion to Mr. 
GapsTont’s interests could not well be carried further. 


OUR UNRIVALLED ARMY. 


‘yo year’s annual battalion dinner of the Artists’ 
.<L Volunteer Corps last Saturday was made particularly in- 
teresting by a speech from Lord WotseExey. The distinguished 
General has seldom given a more remarkable example of the 
fine tact which controls all his dealings with the general 
public and his Parliamentary chiefs. His choice of subject 
was judicious. He might have confined himself to the 
Volunteers and given them praise and good advice, and no 
man would have had a right tocomplain. Lord WoLsELEy, 
however, is well aware that the country is more concerned 
about the army than about the Volunteers, and that 
Ministers are much more likely to have difficulties about 
the former than the latter, Therefore he spoke about 
thearmy. His method of dealing with the subject was no 
less excellent than his choice. No Whig politician on a 
Radical platform could have served two masters with a better 
grace. The Adjutant-General had to show the War Office 
that his principles are sound, but he had also to be careful not 
to allow his critics a good opportunity of saying that his .eyes 
obstinately shut to obvious facts. Lord WoLsELEy adopted are 
a most efficacious method of satisfying the Parliamentary 
element in the. War Office, for which alone the prudent 
soldier is bound to have much regard. He is well aware 
that the. one, thing necessary for the scientific soldier, 
according to Secretaries of State for War, is that he should 
believe in short service. It is not necessary that he should 
believe in it very much. He need not strain his conscience 
by pretending to believe that it does all it professes to do ; 
but it is an article of faith that by short service and at the 
presen’ rate of pay we get a sufficient number of men 
who are quite good enough to do the work. Therefore 
Lord WotsELky praised short service, and that right heartily, 
He defended himself against possible crities by a general 
acknowledgment of the painful fact that the army is not 
strong enough. That might, it is true, be an awkward 
concession under some circumstances. If the country were 
at all frightened, Lord Wo.sELEy’s words might be used with 
effect against the Ministry. For the present, however, the 
country is apparently tolerably easy in its mind as to the 
jhumerical force of the army; and so Lord WotsELry may 
be sure that his words will pass as a professional common- 
place. It is only decent in a general to hold that the 


British army is never as strong as it should be; and Lord 
WotsrLey may say so much without disturbing the 
Secretary of Stare for War or the CuaNnceLtor of the 
Excuequer, who have heard it all before. 


Believers in the merits of short service were, indeed, in 
no small need of such encouragement as Lord WoLsELEy 
can give them. A few months ago the army was avowedly 
far below its proper strength. The ranks are now better 
filled ; but there are still doubts as to whether the deficiencies 
have not been made good by the merest makeshifts. There 
are excellent reasons for believing that such is the case. 
The sudden fall in the number of men enlisted was noto- 
riously due to what the 7'imes called “ the difficulties placed 
“in the way” of recruiting by Mr. Cuixpers, under the 
“ doubtful influence ” of military advisers. In vulgar Eng- 
lish, this means that Mr. CuiLpeERs not unnaturally thought 
that, as we keep our men for a very short time now, we 
should try to get them of a reasonable growth to begin 
with. If the army scheme of the day were only half as 
good as its framers and the Times believe, it ought to tempt 
respectable men of the working class to enlist. The conse- 
quences of Mr. Cuiiprrs’s weak surrender to the sinister 
influence of military advisers have soon shown that it does 
nothing of the kind. Well-grown men would not come 
forward, and so Lord Hartineton has had to undo the 
mischief caused by Mr. Cumpers’s ill-timed wisdom by 
accepting boys again. To the Times, but probably to 
nobody else who takes any interest in military affairs, this 
has been highly satisfactory. The country, if it thinks 
about the matter at all, and has not given the army up as 
a hopeless muddle, will probably be of opinion that it is 
very bad economy to turn our barracks into hospitals for 
weedy lads, who must be well fed and clothed for three 
years before they are fit for work, and who will then 
be just finishing their service with the colours if Lord 
CARDWELL’s plan is honestly carried out. Lord WotsELey, 
who knows how to seize the psychological moment as 
well as any man in Europe, comes forward to soothe our 
anxieties on this point by proving that the short-service 
system gives us not only men enough, but gives us 
a very superior quality of man. His speech was in the 
most approved style of after-dinner oratory on the army, 
including even our veteran French friend, who said the 
British infantry was the best in the world, but that 
fortunately, &c. &c.—it is needless to finish so stale a quota- 
tion. His statistics were also used in the most approved 
official fashion. ‘“ At the present moment,” said his Lord- 
ship, who had brought his figures in his pocket, “of all the 
“men in the army, including the 33,000 who enlisted last 
“ year, 91 per cent. are over 20 years of age, and 20 per 
“cent. are over 30. Fifty-eight per cent. stand 5 feet 
“7 inches high, and 83 per cent. are 35 inches round the 
“ chest. Seventy-eight per cent. have more than two years’ 
“ service.” After drawing this imposing picture, which shows 
that in the British army there are a hundred and one men 
in every hundred, Lord WoLsELEY went on to insist that it 
represents a much better state of things than obtains in any 
Continental force. .To a less hopeful mind these figures do 
not appear particularly encouraging. Lord Wotse.ey 
doubtless forgot in the hurry of the moment that nothing 
can be more absurd than a comparison between our army 
and that of any Continental Power. All of them count 
their men by thousands to our hundreds. As for the 
statistics of height and chest measurement, they would be 
very creditable to a Spanish or Portuguese force, but in 
England they represent a body of small and ill-grown men. 
It would be interesting to compare them with the returns 
for the navy. If Lord Wonsetey expected his proofs to be 
accepted by anybody except the more genial of his hearers 
after dinner, and a small clique of military journalists on 
Monday morning, he should have explained how far 
the results he is so. proud of have been obtained 
by throwing the Reserve overboard. How many of 
the minority of well-grown men who just save the 
general average. from looking absurd have been tempted 
to stay on after they have completed their service with the 
colours? Defenders of the short-service system per- 
sistently overlook the fact that it must do something more 
than keep the ranks full if it is to fulfil all the 
ments made forit by political godfathers and godmothers. 
It was to supply a good reserve, to tempt a high class of 
men, and to raise us above the disgrace of seeing our 
military organization thrown into confusion by every petty 
war. There would be a gross absurdity in asking how far 
these promises have been kept. The answers are only too 
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obvious. Five men have turned out failures for every one 
who has gone into the Reserve. The moment a decent 
standard of size and age was fixed by Mr. CurLpers, re- 


_cruiting threatened to come toa stop. The War Office is 


calling in the police to save the army. Finally, we could 
not send an Army Corps to Egypt without calling out ten 


“thousand men of the Reserve, which was never to be used 


except in the hour of great need. 

Reading Lord WotsEey's h by the light of these 
facts, it is not difficult to decide as to what is the most 
important part of it. It is the ending which contains the 
confession that the army is too weak. Whatever may be 


the merits of short service, it is not the less a fact that 


the country gets a very inefficient fighting force for its six- 
teen millions. We have pointed out again and again that 
there is only one possible remedy for this—to wit, better 
pay. The 7imes is probably right in saying that a return 


to long service is impossible. An historical force can be 


pulled to pieces easily enough, but it cannot so easily be 
restored. It is, therefore, only the more necessary that the 
consequences of short service should be loyally accepted. 
That system makes it absolutely necessary that the ranks 
should be filled with men who can be rapidly turned into 
efficient soldiers. It is little short of insanity to go on 
taking mere boys, as we could afford to do in times when 
they gave the country half a lifetime of service in return 
for their first three years of nursing. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MEETING. 


Me BRIGHT and Mr. Cuamperary have added nothing 


to the arguments on the Reform Bill controversy. 
One of many evil results of the great increase of platform 
oratory is the exchange of debate for one-sided declamation. 
Parliament is now the only place in which a hearing is 
given to more than one side of a political question. The 
ris | of Birmingham Radicals prefer the twentieth or 
thirtieth repetition of Mr. Bricut’s well-known speech or 
the bold ts and prophecies of Mr. CuamBEr.atn to 
gerne discussion ; but among thousands of eager partisans 
ere must be some intelligent politicians who would be 
anxious to hear the reasons on the other side with or with- 
out attempts at confutation. In the early part of this 
century, and even down to the time of the Reform Bill, 
contending parties occasionally appealed to the judgment of 
county meetings; and at a later period candidates con- 
fronted each other on the hustings. With the increase of 
toleration and enlightenment oral controversy has been 
discontinued because a popular audience would inevitably 
hoot down the utterance of any unpalatable opinion. 
Orators are no longer checked by the fear that they may 
be answered, and they seldom or never attempt to confute 
their adversaries. A Birmingham audience will never dis- 
cover that the objections to a wide extension of the 
franchise are founded on reasons which, even if they are 
insufficient, affect the foundations of society. That all 
property, all institutions, all personal freedom should depend 
on the absolute will of the poorest class in the community 
is a startling paradox. Mr. Cnampertarn has more than 
once declared that great social and political changes are 
impending, as the natural consequence of an equal and 
uniform suffrage. Even a comparatively temperate Liberal 
such as Mr. CHILDERS announces innovations greater than 
any which have been introduced in two hundred years. 
Mr. Burt, a professed representative of the working class, 
speaking on the day of the Birmingham meeting, recom- 
mends the reduction of the franchise as an instrument 
for depriving landowners of a portion of their property. 
It is neither wise nor honest to treat such considerations 
as mere proofs of the perverse and invincible obstinacy 
of the Tory party. Probably half the Liberal majority in 
the House of Commons, and the heads of the Cabinet, 
secretly share the doubts and fears which are ridiculed 
by their uncongenial allies. The issue between the two 
parties is now, as formerly, whether the franchise is an 
ultimate and inherent right or a means for securing good 
government. To some minds universal suffrage seems 
one of the absurdest contrivances for the purpose. 

Mr. Bricut repeated his popular performance, with even 
less deviation than usual from the authorized version. The 
wicked Tories opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. 
CoxspEN negotiated the French Treaty, which has now dis- 
appeared. Mr. Bricut was always in the right, and there- 
fore he cannot now be in the wrong. It is not quite 


certain that his careful avoidance of novelty indicated 
entire satisfaction with the forthcoming measure. The Bill 
may possibly have been at least superficially modified since 
Mr. Bricnt repudiated the title of Radical, and declared 
that new changes ought to proceed on the old lines of the 
Constitution. If Mr. Cuamper.atn’s statement is intended 
to be taken seriously, Mr. GuapsTonE must at last have 


| declared himself in favour of moderation in the words, if not 


in the spirit, of the Bill. The only part of Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN’s speech which can be regarded as an official revelation 
may, perhaps, have been merely ironical ; but if he was in 
earnest, the great measure of the Session is after all “a 
“ modest little Bill.” No one except Mr. Bricut, who 
tenderly remembers the large faggot manufactory conducted 
by Mr. Cospen and the rump of the Corn Law League, is 
likely to remonstrate against the abolition of faggot votes ; 
and, according to Mr. CHamBERLain, the Government will 
interfere as little as possible with existing arrangements. 
He added, perhaps with a covert sneer at his veteran col- 
league, that the Government would proceed on the old 
lines of the Constitution. The statement may not be worth 
much, but it contrasted oddly with the rest of the speech. 
If the right of voting on account of property is to be nomi- 
nally preserved, and at the same time made dependent on 
the condition of residence, the pretence of adhering to the 
Constitution will be altogether illusory. Mr. CHamper.ain 
is probably entitled to repeat the statement which has often 
been made that the Liberal party within and without the 
Cabinet is united. In other words, the dissentients are 
not prepared to resign office or to lose their seats. 

Mr. Ossorne Morcan and some other zealous partisans 
waste their energies in oe ese against the formation of a 
“Cave.” The word, which is due to the ingenuity of Mr. 
Bricut, represents the conscientious objection of a scrupu- 
lous section to innovations proposed by the leaders and the 
majority of their party. There is no probability of any 
similar secession among the delegates of the Caucus. As 
Mr. Osporne Morean truly remarks, not a few inhabitants 
of the Cave of 1866 lost their seats at the next election. 
Mr. Lowe himself would not have been a member of the 
House of Commons or of the Cabinet if the University of 
London had not provided him with an independent seat. 
Under the new and uniform system, academic constituencies 
may possibly be disfranchised, on the ground of superior in- 
telligence and of comparative exemption from party preju- 
dice. The members of a Cave necessarily incur great risk 
in the discharge of their duties. They have forfeited the 
favour of their own election managers, and they can 
scarcely rely on the cordial support of the Opposition. In 
the coming Session the Liberals will vote with as total a 
disregard of the public interest, and in many cases of their 
own private convictions, as Mr. Osnporne Morcan or Mr. 
Hersert GLApsToNE could desire. The little rifts in the 
Radical lute will be easily covered with a coat of tem- 
porary varnish. Irish supporters of the Government 
will affect to rely on Sir Cartes Dimxe’s audacious 
assurance that redistribution will be so manipulated 
in Ireland as not to represent numerical proportion. 
Scotch members, on the other hand, will remember that 
Mr. GiapstonE promised them ten more seats, with a 
possible addition to be ted in consideration of their 
remoteness from London. If any incipient malcontent 
objects to the disfranchisement of owners, he will be silenced 
by thé offer of votes to freeholders if only they are, as resident 
householders, independent of the property qualification. 
A few modest dissentients will attempt in vain to stipulate 
for the protection of minorities. If they attempt a division, 
they will be summarily outvoted, and from that time they 
will acquiesce in the decision of the party. 

If differences of opinion as to proposed methods are easily 
smoothed over, it will be wholly unnecessary to reconcile the 
conflicting reasons and motives which will induce Liberals 
and Radicals to Vote for any measure which Mr. GiapsToNnE 
proposes. In a humorous story published long ago a set of 
jovial boon companions apologize to one another for taking 
a dram. One of them takes a glass of brandy because 
the day is sultry, and another because he has felt unusually 
chilly all morning. Only one out of half a dozen confesses 
that he takes his dram because he likes it. The proportion 
of those who like the coming Reform Bill will perhaps not 
be much larger, but there will be no lack of excuses for 
conformity. Mr. CHampertain avowedly hopes to dis- 
establish the Church, to introduce payment of members, 
and in some indefinite way to mulct the richer classes, and 
especially the landowners, for the benefit of the poorer. On 
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these grounds he supports household and eventually uni- 
‘versal suffrage and equal electoral districts. Mr. Forster 


desires to maintain the Church Establishment, and it ma 


‘ be presumed that he disapproves of all Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 


revolutionary measures; but he likes a dram _ because 
the day is chilly; or, in other words, he also supports a 
uniform and low franchise and equal electoral districts. 


- There can be little doubt that Mr. CHamBeRLaIn judges 


more accurately than his less violent ally of the future 
ences of democratic despotism; but many politi- 
-Gians ‘have, like Mr. Forster, accustomed themselves to 
the diffusion of electoral power as an ultimate object. 
Mr. Forster himself passed the Ballot Bill, which has done 


‘ more than any other measure to destroy the influence of the 


upper and middle classes. When the work is completed by 
the impending Bill, he will perhaps regret the destruction 


- or insecurity of the best national institutions. 
_ The oo of interests will be entirely disre- 
garded. 


r. CHAMBERLAIN indeed contends that agricul- 
tural or mining and manufacturing industry will be repre- 
sented in exact proportion to the number of persons 
employed ; but the supposed interests of the workmen 
are, in mining cases, directly opposed to the interests 
of the employer, as in the instance of a strike. 
The Socialists of England demand the expropriation 


_ of landowners ; the Socialists of France and Germany 


propose to divide all capital amongst themselves. The 
same fallacy is involved in proposals for distributing re- 
tation according to a compound ratio of population 
and of wealth. The votes would be conferred, not on the 
owners of the wealth, but on the working population. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE would, perhaps, object to the whole scheme, 
that wealth and cultivation were in themselves disqualifica- 
tions. After the last election he described the Conservative 
success in the City of London and in Westminster as un- 
important, because one constituency was the richest in the 
world, and because the other contained the largest proportion 
of residents belonging to the higher classes. The recognition 
of wealth as a reason for conferring politwal privileges is 
the less probable because it would diminish the propor- 
tionate representation of the lowest class of Irish. As Sir 
Cuartes Ditke explained, the Government is bent on 
devising some plan by which the scheme of redistribution is 
to be so manipulated as to secure Ireland against any 
electoral loss. 
If neither Mr. Bricnt nor Mr. CuampBervarn threw any 
direct light on the questions of the franchise and of redis- 
tribution, both of them in their second speeches announced 


_ their opinions on a more important subject. Mr. Bricur 


boldly denounced Mr. Mitu’s sophistical theory of the un- 
earned increment; and Mr. CHaMBERLAIN professed doctrines 
which are scarcely distinguishable from those of Mr. Grorce. 
The scandalous injustice of confiscating landed property, and 
at the same time securing to the owner the full amount of 
any personalty which he may possess, would be still more 
flagrant than at present if it were likely to be per- 
petrated. The capitalist will assuredly share the fortunes 
of the landlord ; and, indeed, he is on the Continent the 
chief object of the hostility and cupidity of Communist 


‘agitators of Mr. school. Mr. Bricut de- 


serves full credit for his manly protest; and it would, 
perhaps, be unjust to take the opportunity of suggesting 
that the opponents of popular suffrage long since discerned 
the peril which he now desires to avert. The active 
Socialist and the veteran Free-trader stand side by side 
on Birmingham platforms to promote measures which 
cannot produce the antagonistic consequences of which 


they respectively approve. 


THE WOES OF MR. BRADLAUGH. 


he announcement some week or so ago that Mr. 
BraDLaven was meditating a refutation of Mr. 
GeorcE may possibly have suggested to some weak-minded 
but charitable souls faint visions of a Bradlanghian 
Apocatastasis—a return of the junior member for Nor- 
thampton to orthodoxy and decent views on religion, 
monarchy, population, and other subjects. A relation of the 
honourable, but as yet unsworn, gentleman has confided to 
the world that he himself does not despair of such a result, 
and though it is quite possible to imagine other reasons 
for Mr. Braptaven’s antipathy to Mr. Georce than 


creditable ones, charity once more pleads for neglect of 
them. Indeed, a abel man might on more ac- 


counts than one feel nearly as “ wae” for Mr. BrapLaucu 
as Burns was for the more celebrated personage in whom 
Mr. Brap.aveu does not believe. He is certainly a person 
of ability, and it must be very terrible for a person of 
ability to find himself condemned to the society of the 
Reverend Sarmans and the Reverend Heapiams, the Doctor 
AvELINGSs, and the various interesting gaol-birds who are 
from time to time liberated from their congenial cages and 
breakfasted at the expense of the Secularist faithful. He is 
certainly a good man of business, and authority for which it 
is impossible to vouch calls him a whist-player. Surely a 
decent day’s work in a respectable office, and a comfortable 
rubber before dinner, must be more agreeable (to say nothing 
more) than mornings spent in composing and afternoons or 
evenings spent in delivering arrangements in political and 
religious unorthodoxy to hit the taste of the riffraff of 
England. Then there are the political woes of Mr. 
Brapiaucn. If anybody was ever much worse treated by 
his own party (from Mr. Giapstone, who can only spare 
him a quotation from Lucretius and a misquotation from 
Vovraire, to anonymous Liberal M.P.’s who write to Liberal 
newspapers requesting him to get out of the way and 
not be a nuisance), that hapless person is unknown to Par- 
liamentary history. Mr. Braptavcn is a staunch Radical, 
he is longing to be at the House of Lords, he brings 
to Mr. GLapstone a ragged but resolved regiment of out- 
and-out reformers, and his party back him up with a 
painful faintness. They vote for him after a fashion, but 
with no heartiness or zest. Mr. Lanoucuere takes him up 
only too obviously because it is fun to Mr. LaBoucwEre to 
do so; Sir Witrrip Lawson approves of him because the 
great majority of rational folk do not. But Mr. Braptavcn 
is a person extremely unlikely to be satisfied with the 
devotion of Mr. Lasoucuere and Sir Witrrip Lawsoy. 
Even if next Monday week a hardy band of Secularists 
were to carry off Sir Srarrorp Norrncore and leave him 
gagged and bound in a garret somewhere down by Millbank, 
to get Sir Henry Tyrer sent off in a special train with 
orders to the driver not to stop till he reached the furthest 
station on the line, and in other ways to dispose of the 
wicked majority, Mr. BrapLaucn would be very little better 
off. A majority can let Mr. Brapiaven take an oath, but 
it cannot, or at least it will not, associate with Mr. 
BraDLavGH on equal terms. Ungrateful people hugging 
the chains of Christianity, monarchy, and large families, 
what sorrows does not Mr. BrapLaveu bear for you ! 


This vein of thought may be considered to be sentimental. 
But the letter above referred to ought to melt the heart of 
a stone. Who the brutal Liberal member may be who was 
honoured with large type in the Daily News of Wednes- 
day probably few people know, and certainly nobody 
cares. His act has led to a pathetic remonstrance (which 
occasionally rather wanders from the point) by the victim 
himself, to an interesting politico-theological homily by 
that eminent divine Mr. Lasoucnere, and perhaps to an 
arrangement between Mr. Lasoucnere and Mr. Row.anp 
Wrny, which has since been reported, and which is irre- 
sistibly suggestive of the P.R. If Mr. Lasoucnere will 
take his man away, Mr. Winn will take Ais man away 
on the opening, day of the Session; and the Fancy are 
informed that Monday the 11th, at half-past four, is 
the new fixture. This is practically important; and, if the 
Liberal M.P. had anything to do with it, he is to be thanked. 
Mr. Lasoucuere’s opinion that the Conservatives are “ hypo- 
“ crites who pretend that they are actuated by religious 
“ motives in subordinating the rights of electors to a vague 
“ theme which has nothing in common with Christianity ” is 
not quite so practical. Mr. Lanoucnere will perhaps oblige 
the compilers of the new English Dictionary with his notions 
of the meaning of the word “theme”; and it is interesting 
to know that he is an expert on the question of what has 
and what has not something in common with Christianity. 
But these are details. The main point is the extreme and 
brutal frankness with which the Liberal M.P. tells the 
elect of Northampton that he is simply an intolerable 
nuisance. Hedoesmore. Mr. Brapiaven probably thinks 
(or thought) that the electors of Northampton returned 
him because he was Mr. Brapiaven, from admiration, of 
his personality, agreement with his opinions, or something 
of that kind. Nothing of the sort, says the Liberal M.P. 
The electors of Northampton returned him “ instead of a ~ 
“ Conservative to aid in passing the County Franchise Bill 
“ and other like measures.” It may be observed in passing 
that, if the electors of Northampton so much as thought 
about the County Franchise Bill at the election of 1880, 
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they were probably the only constituency that did so. But 
that is io way. What should be chiefly noticed is that the 
Liberal M.P. speaks of Mr. Braptaven as if he were a kind 
of useful but clumsy voting machine. It was a wicked Tory, 
if we remember rightly, who expressed, or was represented 
by treacherous opponents as expressing, his willingness to 
elect the pari beadle or the parish pump if the parish 
beadle or the parish pump could be trusted to vote straight. 
Mr. Brapiaven, according to the Liberal M.P., held in the 
estimation of Northampton no higher place than this. And 
so he, the Tribune of the People, the evangelist of the 
future, the patriot, reformer, the man with a oe 
against pensions and piety, is told to move on and not 
bother. O these Whigs! these Whigs! 

It is difficult to say whether after this bad treatment the 
conduct of divers comic papers in representing Mr. 
BrRaDLAvGH as a white elephant is likely to have been an 
aggravation or a relief to his sufferings. But it may be 
modestly suggested that the caricaturists have got hold of 
the wrong man. Unless they mean to draw a parallel 
between Mr. Barnum and Mr. Lasoucnert, which would be 
distinctly rude, it is not easy to make it out. Now (though 
we disclaim all intention of ourselves d>:wing it) if any one 
were to draw a parallel between Toung Taloung and Mr. 
BraDiavcn’s revered leader, there might be something to 
be said for it. There are some people who hoid that Toung 
Taloung is a venerable, a grand, a holy beast, and some who 
hold very much the contrary, which contrast of opinion 
reproduces itself with regard to Mr. Griapstone. It 
has been hinted that the white elephant is a very 
dear bargain, and some have said much the same of 
the English Prime Minister. Toung Taloung is fond 
of standing on his head in public, and Mr. Giapstone is 
fond of cutting down trees in the presence of excursionists. 
The white elephant has a suite of seedy and dubious 
priests who perform unclassified services (of song and other- 
wise) in his honour; and this also is the case with the 
member for Midlothian. Toung Taloung’s backers declare 
that there is nobody in the elephant world like him; so do 
Mr. GuapstToye’s, with the omission of the word elephant. 
And though one approaches the climax of the comparison 
with a kind of shudder, it has been hinted that Toung 
Taloung isa Humbug, and—but the completion of the thing 
is too Seale Only for the sake of doing justice to a 
much-injured man by showing that the pictorial barkings 
of Funny Folks, and Punch, and the other little comic dogs, 
might be more suitably addressed in another quarter, could 
the parallel have even been suggested. Enough must 
have been said to show that the process of working 
itself into sympathy with Mr. Braptaven is quite 
possible to a mind possessed of imaginativeness and 
sensibility. It is such a new and amiable light in 
which to regard him that the mind of imaginativeness and 
sensibility cannot be otherwise than pleased. The brutal 
frankness of the Liberal M.P. and the mistaken identity of 
the comic paper white elephant have invested Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH, at least the Mr. Brapiaven of fancy, with the 
Dignity of Sorrow, and he is so much more interesting and 
agreeable in this novel guise, that sense, coming to the aid 
of sensibility, suggests that it would be a thousand pities to 
deprive him of his grievances. A full-fledged member of 
Parliament, frequent at Mr. GLapstone’s councils and con- 
vivial assemblies, potent in debate, capable of being “ run” 
for the first Cabinet vacancy, Mr. Braptaucn would cease 
te be interesting, except per to some Liberal M.P.s, 
who would then be as polite to him as they now are candid. 
There are other reasons doubtless for objecting to his pro- 
motion and extraction from his present limbo, but for the 
present it is unnecessary to dwell on these. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


= periodical attack on the system of Private Bill 
legislation has been resumed in a letter or article com- 
municated to the Z'imes either by the member who has 
undertaken the conduct of the movement or by some ally 
who shares his opinions and his speculative mode of dealing 
with statistics. Mr. Craic Serzar, though he is an able 
and experienced partisan, probably found on entering the 
House of Commons that almost every d ent of 
agitation was already occupied. That his selection of the 


topic of Private Bill legisla’ by any 
by the wild 


é tion was not su 
previous knowledge of the subject was pro 
statements contained in his last year’s speech. Some part 


of his materials consisted of unauthenticated gossip, and his 
figures sometimes represented transactions which had been 
separated by periods of ten, twenty, or forty years. The 
writer in the 7'imes is equally indifferent to minute accuracy, 
though his remarks are professedly founded on Parliamentary 


returns of expenses incurred by railway and other ies 
during eleven years, Having quoted, , the 
returns of various large payments, Mr. @* Sen.ar’s 


zealous supporter doubles or trebles the total sum by a beld 
guess that the cost ef Private Bill legislation in the last ten 
years is not less than 25,000,c0ol, “That this is not an 
“« excessive estimate may be inferred from the fact that the 
“ Corporation of the City of London spent 13,0002. on a 
“ single gas Bill, while the ordinary yearly expenditure of 
“the Metropolitan Board of Works on Parliamentary 
“ schemes is 8,000/.” The last-mentioned sum bears but a 
small proportion to 25,000,000/. The Board of Works re- 
presents a population of nearly four millions, and it con- 
stantly exercises a special privilege which it has acquired of 
having a locus standi in opposition to any Bill which affects 
the metropolitan district. According to the careful statis- 
tician who speaks of a term of ten years, the returns extend 
from 1872 to 1882 inclusive; but the difference between 
ten and eleven naturally appears insignificant in dealing 
with conjectural millions. 

The expenditure incurred by promoters and opponents 
has undoubtedly been large, and thirty or forty years ago it 
was extravagant ; but the result of Parliamentary inquiries 
has been the construction of the most complete system of rail- 
ways in the world and an approximately equitable adjustment 
of the conflicting claims of private property and of public 
expediency. As might be expected, the writer in the Times 
repeats the cuckoo cry that the decisions of Committees 
have been inconsistent, and Log va he seldom admit of being 
antici In other wo judgments on compli 
have been determined by evidence ty 
argument, and neither by ~- nor by the application 
to different circumstances of one arbitrary rule. The 
complaint that Committees have been hoodwinked by 
counsel as to the effect of the Bills, or overpowered by 

ious advocacy, might, if it were ur an ignorant 
disputant, be thought to represent prejudice 
against the impartiality of judges and the independent 
advocacy of counsel. The High Court of Judicature is 
necessarily exposed to the specious advocacy by which 
disappointed litigants think that the tribunal is hood- 
winked. Committees are special juries of a high 
order, with a competent chairman carefully sel to act 
as foreman. Although the chairmen are sometimes lawyers, 
it is not necessary that they should have professional know- 
ledge, and they have no superiors as impartial and business- 
like arbitrators. Among the number of those who have 
commanded in former times universal respect and confidence 
may be mentioned the present Lord Dersy, the Duke of 
Ricumonp, Sir Ricuarp Cross, Mr. Forster, and the late 
Sir Francis Gotpsmip, Those who demand that decisions 
should be uniform ought in consistency to object to the 
discrimination exercised by juries who find in one case for 
the defendant, in another for the plaintiff with nominal 
damages, and in a third for a large amount. 


The assailant of cautious and conscientious inquiry has 
no hesitation in giving a judgment of his own on difficult 
ractical questions of which he can know absolutely nothing. 
He asserts that, but for the cost of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, “London and Brighton would long ago have been 
“ connected by more than one line of railway; nor would 
“ our (the 7'imes) columns periodically teem with the com- 
“ plaints of those who groan under the exactions and de- 
“ ficiencies of the South-Eastern.” Those who understand 
the subject know that it is extremely doubtful whether a 
competing line to Brighton would be for the public ad- 
vantage; yet it happens that several years ago such a 
scheme was sanctioned by Parliament after a long contest 
in both Houses. ‘The line was not made, nor was it begun, 
for the simple reason that the capital was not subseribed. 
In other parts of its system the London and Brighten Com- 
pany has been compelled to submit to the competition of 
new lines. The writer seems to assume that the South- 
Eastern is in possession of a monopoly, though the London, 
Chatham, and Dover lines run parallel with it to almost all 
its principal stations. If an ill-informed amateur can setile 
such questions at a moment’s notice, Committees of the two 
Houses may be trusted to arrive at a reasonable decision after 
full inquiry. The statement that “a big Gas or Water 
“ Company is able to terrify competitors off the field ” 
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indicates the same unacquaintance with the practice and 
condition of such bodies, A town sufficiently supplied with 
water would be only incommoded by a competing Company ; 

and, in fact, the parties to contests relating to gasand water 
are, in the great majority of cases, Corporations on one side 

‘and Companies on the other. - 

_ Jt is absurd to contend that it would be better that 
Parljament should “ lay down once for all the principles on 
“ which given classes of schemes should be settled than to 

“ admit of a perpetual passing of privilegia.” No principle 
can. be applied to questions of public expediency conflicting 
with vested rights or interests. If it is in conformity with 
a principle that there should be two competing railways 
from London to Dover, no inference can be drawn in favour 
of a. competing line from London to Brighton. If such a 
line is sanctioned, a third competitor would perhaps de- 
mand the extension of the same principle. The conflicts 
for the retention or acquisition of water supply in populous 
districts are still more difficult to determine. There is scarcely 
a stream or a square mile of gathering ground in the 

hilly region between Yorkshire and Lancashire which has 
not. peen, the subject of contests among municipal bodies, 

Companies, and millowners. On the whole, substantial 
justice has been done, but only by laborious investigations 
conducted before highly competent tribunals. As the 
writer in the Zimes politely remarks of another class of 
topics, disputes for the possession of water “form admi- 
“ rable topics for the bear-garden displays of Parliamentary 
“ counsel.” Mr. Austin, Mr. Tatsot, and Mr. Hore 
Scorr were probably not conscious that their polished, 
subtle, and scholarlike advocacy could be compared to the 
amenities of a bear-garden. Any substituted tribunal, 
unless it is to act in total disregard of justice, must also 
listen to counsel, whose conflicts may be by prejudiced lay- 
men described as performances in a bear-garden. Refer- 
ences in cases of compensation and in other litigated matters 
are attended by counsel, who might with equal justice be 
accuséd. of belonging to a bear-garden or hoodwinking the 
arbitrator. 

Similar charges have been frequently advanced against 
the system of private legislation during a period beyond 
the memory of the oldest practitioner. The fact that 
no change has at any time approved itself to the judg- 
mént’ of either House suggests the probability that the 
existing practice is not wholly unsatisfactory. No light is 
thrown on the subject by vague invective which is also 
devoid of originality. It is true that the present time is 
favourable to innovation; and it is possible that recent 


alterations of Parliamentary procedure may render members 


less patient of the labour of serving on Committees. The 
Standing Committees, which may perhaps be increased in 
number, will occupy the time of many members; and by 
custom the members of the Government, lawyers in active 
practice, and to some extent the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, have always been exempt from service. The majority 
of ‘the House is still available for Committees, and the 
Chairmen will probably for the most part: think their 
arduous duties more important than participation in the 
work of the Standing Committees. No similar disability 
or inconvenience affects the House of Lords. The writer 
in the Times expresses an opinion which is popularly 
entertained that the Committees of the Lords are more 
highly qualified than those of the Commons. No in- 
vidious comparison is contained in the statement that 
the peers are not overburdened with work, and that young 
and intelligent members of the Upper House would gladly 
find additional opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
business and of rendering public service. If it is true 
that are better fitted for judicial functions than 
the House of Commons, their superiority is likely to in- 
crease. When the social standard of the House of Commons 
is lowered by impending changes, members belonging to a 
humbler class will not command the confidence which has 
been reposed in their predecessors. The paid members 
whom Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposes to introduce into the 
House would be obviously unfit for judicial functions. The 
wholesale corruption of State Legislatures in America 
furnishes a warning against the control by democratic 
assemblies or their Committees of great pecuniary interests. 
The English system has not been cheap, but it has been 
absolutely pure and remarkably efficient. Its critics are 
ill advised in betraying their ignorance of its operation, 
and their indifference to considerations of judicial im- 
partiality. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND LORD SALISBURY. 


are not universally true, and in respect of 
speechmaking it is assuredly not the case that the 
night is darkest before the dawn. On the very eve of the 
opening of Parliament the abundance of talk on the part of 
public men is more abundant than ever. They may be 
public men as important as Mr. GoscueEy, or public men as 
unimportant as Mr. ArTuurR ARNOLD, they may talk solid 
wisdom or pretentious absurdity ; but they talk as if their 
mouths were going to be sealed instead of opened for the 
next seven or eight months. Naturally the speakers of the 
type of the member for Salford vastly outnumber the 
speakers of the type of the member for Ripon. But, putting 
aside the Birmingham demonstration, it is not to be denied 
that various utterances of the present week have been 
contributions to the discussion of public affairs which are 
certainly not likely to be exceeded in usefulness by the 
more regular contributions made within the walls of the 
Palace of Westminster. Two in especial, the speech of 
Mr. GoscHen just referred to, and’ Lord Sarispury’s at 
Hertford, may be singled out for comment without any in- 
justice to some others of merit. 


To read or to listen to Mr. GoscHen is at once a pleasure 
anda pain. It reminds the reader or hearer that the type 
of politician which more than any other has made England's 
greatness is not extinct among us, but it reminds him like- 
wise that its individual examples are getting fewer, and that 
the direct tendency of recent and threatened political 
changes is to make them fewer still. It is impossible also 
not to seein the member for Ripon the faults as well as the 
virtues of the moderate man. The moderate man lends 
himself to the proceedings of the immoderate, until they 
begin to startle him—until also it is in many cases too 
late to leave off lending himself with any useful result. 
Almost everything that Mr. GoscnEen said on Wednesday 
was full of political wisdom, except his expression of friend- 
liness towards the Ministers who are responsible for the 
imminence of the state of things which he dreads and 
protests against. It is impossible to understand Mr. 
GoscHEN’s promise to “abstain from worrying opposition” 
to a proposal which no man knows more certainly and 
which no man has shown with more convincing force to 
be mischievous than he. ‘ While Gop’s champion lives 
“ Wrong shall be resisted: dead, why he forgives,” was 
probably not intended by Mr. Brownine in a political 
sense ; but it makes an excellent political motto. As lon 
as there is one grain of fight left in a politician he should 
show it; but when he is on one particular point, and, 
metaphorically speaking, “dead,” he may leave off fight- 
ing. The extension of the franchise, which Mr. Goscuen 
sees to be mischievous, and which he evidently fears 
may prove disastrous, is not yet an accomplished fact ; 
and every one who sees what he sees and fears what he 
fears ought to strive to prevent its becoming an accom- 
plished fact by day oo by night, by hook and by 
crook, by all means that are fair in political war, and by all 
devices that are possible to political ingenuity. Those who 
make sure of a beating will pretty surely be beaten; but 
there is no beating so morally certain in matters political 
that courage and strategy and the chapter of accidents may 
not at least possibly avert it. A little more of this fighting 
temper, combined with his actual clearness of political 
sight, would make Mr. Goscnen a political leader of the 
first rank. His remarks on the ignoble Radical trick of 
using the London municipal reform scheme, for which 
country Radicals care nothing, and Londoners, Radical or 
not, still less, as a kind of trap for the House of Lords ; 
his comments on redistribution ; his explosion of the absurd 
argument that finality can be secured by a reckless Reform 
Bill; and, above all, the observations on class jealousy 
with which he closed his speech, can hardly be too 
much praised. The passage last referred to in yoo 
deserves attention, though unfortunately it is to all appear- 
ance spoken too late. Measures in the past, of most of 
which Mr. Goscuen has been a supporter, have all but 
established the domination of one class; and measures in 
the future, which he declines to oppose except with philo- 
sophic calm, propose to establish it completely. The popular 
leaders of the party to which Mr. Goscuen nominally 
belongs lose no opportunity of stirring, feeding, and blowing 
up the fire of class jealousy and class greed. And so, after 
all, admirable as is much in Mr. Goscnen’s speech, correct 
as are many of his views, sound as are his general political 
sentiments, there is in the whole utterance sounder of 
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that academic and unpractical air, that refusal to look at 
their own acts in the past, and the consequences of those 
acts in the present, which are the bane of a certain 
kind of moderate politicians, Liberal and Conservative 
alike. If we have got into the very unhealthy state in 
which Mr. Goscnen pretty obviously considers us to be, 
whose fault is it? If the State is so unhealthy, how can it 
be right to promise not to “ oppose worryingly ” attempts to 
make it still more unhealthy? These are questions which it 
would be rather difficult for Mr. GoscHEn to answer, and 
unluckily they present themselves as a kind of running 
commentary all through his speech. 

It is because in Lord Sauispury’s speech at Hertford 
there was no undertone of this kind that it may be said to 
have been more satisfactory, without any reference what- 
ever to the party colour of the two utterances. Both in 
regard to the particular question of the franchise and in 
regard to the general question of the conduct of the 
House of Lords, the dialectic advantage on the side of a 
speaker who can show himself to have been consistently 
opposed to extensions of the franchise, and to have a 
clear conception of the position of the Peers, is im- 
mense. Mr. Goscuen, indeed, is on this latter point 
perfectly sound. The matter could hardly be put more 
clearly or more fairly than he put it at Ripon. If England 
has come to the conclusion that a Second Chamber is 
undesirable, or that (in defiance of universal experience) a 
really efficient Second Chamber can be got together on the 
elective system, let England say so. But to quarrel with a 
Second Chamber for doing the work for which Second 
Chambers exist is at once unfair and idiotic. Thus far, 
except that he put it in more measured language, 
Mr. Goscuen himself went at Ripon, and there is nothing 
in his language there which is inconsistent—there is much 
that is consistent with the further step taken by Lord 
Sauispury, the step of saying that it is within the province 
of a Second Chamber to demand that, when important 
changes in the Constitution are made in a Parliament 
tending towards its end, the mind of the country shall be 
consulted on the subject. The position that this is a strictly 
constitutional doctrine it would be hardy even for Radicals to 
attack directly, and they accordingly attempt to turn it by 
accusing the Peers of demanding a plébiscite. One is a little 
reminded of Mr. Cartyte’s “ And what if it were pot- 
“ theism, if it be true?” But as a matter of fact it is not 
pot-theism. A plébiscite is a vote en masse, in which a single 
question only can be answ “ yes” or “no.” A new election 
is the constitutional and regular method of ascertaining the 
temper of the nation as to the general conduct of its affairs. 
No one probably would say that it would be constitutional 
in the House of Lords to force a dissolution in the first or 
the second, or even the third, Session of a Parliament, unless 
there were some extraordinary manifestation of popular 
feeling or the case were one of unprecedented urgency. But 
when a Parliament (as this Parliament will have done by 
the time any Franchise Bill can be sent up) has all but 
reached its grand climacteric, it is not only the right 
but the duty of the constitutional authority (which is 
in this case the Upper House) to consider whether the 
elected part of it may or may not be taken to repre- 
sent the will of the electors, and the decision can only be 
taken by the means provided by the Constitution. It 
is ludicrous to speak of a referenee to the people as 
being contempt of the people; absurd to represent the 
application for a fresh mandate as a proof of insubordi- 
nation. Indeed there underlies all Radical argument on 
the subject a tacit confession of one main danger of 
democracy. According to those who exclaim beforehand at 
the supposed action of the Lords, the House of Commons 
is not representative but sovereign, not intermediate but 

lenipotentiary, not a means to an end, but an end in itself. 
That is not the doctrine of the English Constitution. And, 
despite ready-made Caucus resolutions, bolstered up by 
deputations of the kind that waited on Mr. GLapstone on 
Thursday—deputations consisting of the resolution makers 
in a fresh capacity, like the supers of a theatre—there is 
fortunately no sign that it is the opinion of the English 
people. 


ANIMALS ABROAD. 


i an interesting little pamphlet now before us, Mrs. 
Burton gives an account of her efforts to protect 
animals from ill-treatment in the town of Trieste. In few 
countries is the law for the protection of animals so strin- 


gent as in England, and in few is public opinion so strongly 
on the side of the law. The Englishman, as a rule, is 
merciful to his beast ; partly, no doubt, because it pays to 
be so, but partly also because the form of brutality which 
the contrary implies is repugnant to his character. Even 
Bitt Sixes was kinder to his dog than to his fellow- 
creatures ; and probably few of the roughs who combine to 
beat and kick an inoffensive person in the streets would 
find an equal enjoyment in torturing a dumb animal. 
Enough, however, of the latter form of barbarity exists 
among us to render the penalties to which it is subjected 
in the highest degree desirable. But it is curious that in 
countries where the intercourse of human beings one with 
another is gentler, kindlier, and more polished than among 
ourselves, and where what is called in England only horse- 
play would be looked upon as mere brutal savagery, a hard- 
ness of heart should exist with regard to the sufferings of 
animals which seems to us incredible. We are satisfied 
that, though the inhabitants of this country do not enjoy 
as much happiness as belongs to nations of a sunnier 
temperament, the animals which they keep are much 
happier. Moved by the animal suffering which she wit- 
nessed in Trieste, Mrs. Burton has formed a Society 
for its alleviation. Looking down the list of those who 
have contributed to it, we notice that nearly every 
name is English. There is nothing to be surprised 
at in this. Apart from the fact that Englishmen are 
accustomed to give their money freely to voluntary Socie- 
ties of this kind, while foreigners are not, there remains 
the fact that, to the foreign eye, this form of missionary 
enterprise wears an air of meddlesomeness. English resi- 
dents abroad are so much in the habit of preaching out of 
season to those among whom they live that, when they 
happen to preach in season, their exhortations are apt to be 
resented. A foreigner who has just been baited by a Salva- 
tionist or a rigid Sabbatarian is not in a mood to receive 
with meekness from English lips the assertion, true though 
it may be, that he misuses the dumb creatures who serve 
him. And the more pertinaciously we labour to convert 
him to our views, the more inclined he becomes to tell: us 
to mind our own business. vi 


The good that the labours of such Societies as this do is 
that they may induce the people of foreign countries them- 
selves to take up the work. It is then only that it becomes 
really effective. There are instances given in this pamphlet, 
both horrible and comic, which show that there is much 
in need of amendment in Trieste. The mere fact of 
sensational cases of cruelty occurring is not a reason why 
any special Society should be founded to counteract them. 
Sensational cases of cruelty occur everywhere and can 
never be altogether put a stop to. But where cruelty is 
habitual, and is not felt to be cruelty, but is freely con- 
doned by public opinion, there is nothing but the propa- 
gandism of individuals which can prepare the way for 
better things. There was a time in on oon when a 
pare to prohibit cock-fighting or bear-baiting would 

ve provoked as much derision as the proposal to Re 
hibit fishing would now. Public opinion, however, has, 
through the agency of zealous individuals, been led to see 
that in the use that we make of the lower animals 
there are limits which ought to be observed. That these 
limits are not recognized with sufficient clearness is shown 
by the folly which is sometimes talked on the subject 
of vivisection; but that they exist and should not be 
transgressed is what no decent person would now deny. 
The general recognition of this truth is of recent origin 
among ourselves. But elsewhere it seems often not to be 
recognized at all. There is no case more in point than that 
of horses. A horse can be maltreated, it is true, in private : 
but the incitements to maltreatment chiefly occur in public ; 
and as the horse is kept for outdoor use, the evidences of 
maltreatment become clear to all the world. Any one who 
crosses the Alps from Switzerland to Italy can see in the 
condition of the horses on both sides clear proof of the 
different way in which the Swiss and the Italian regards 
his beast. For ten fat and well-kept horses on the north 
side he will only find one on the south. Yet in all the 
little mutual offices of human life the Italian, rich and 
poor, is kindlier and pleasanter than the Swiss. At Trieste, 
as Mrs. Burton observes, most of the cases which come 
under the notice of the Society are eases of habitual, but 
not remarkable, cruelty; but others of a more flagrant 
kind are also reported. Thus, within an hour’s distance 
of Trieste, we read of a rich farmer “ who buys up half- 
“ dying horses for a couple of florins, works and starves 
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“them, and in winter turns them out in the cutting wind 
“and snow to pasture on nothing.” Another case, or 
rather habit, for which the police and the public are 
le responsible is told as follows. There appears to 
gpatioman drives round the city every day wi wo 
eer companions in a cart, armed with a lasso made 
f supple iron wire. When a dog is seen without a 
muzzle on, the lasso is deftly thrown round his neck, and he 
is hoisted into the cart with the risk of strangulation and 
certainty of acute pain. At the end of forty-eight hours, 
if the master has not claimed the dog and paid the fine, 
uable dogs are sold and the rest are killed. Things 
certainly better managed at the Dogs’ Home at Batter- 
It seems that Mrs. Burton arranges that for these 
ight hours the dogs have proper food. A curious in- 
oth painful and ridiculous, is quoted as showing the 
in which the system works. One evening, at nine 
, the cart of the Schinder passed the barracks. The 
imental dog happened to be outside and was lassoed by 


ded 


regime 
the occupants of the cart. But a regimental dog is not 
as other It is as much a point of honour to 


defend him at defend the colours or the colonel. The 
soldiers rushed out; but their zeal outran their discre- 
tion, and, while the Schinder had the poor brute by the 
head with his lasso of iron-wire, the soldiers had him by the 
feet with their hands. In the struggle the unhappy creature 
was pulled in pieces. It is satisfactory to right feelings to 
learn that “ somebody,” at least, is to be punished ; and it 
may be hoped that a case which must have been locally so 
conspicuous may lead to the abolition of a brutal and absurd 
system of torture. 

Trieste is a half-Italian city ; but in Italy itself both the 
cruelties to animals and the protests against these cruelties 
have been of late often brought before public notice. It is 
strange and ludicrous to see the sympathy which the Italian, 
naturally the reverse of brutal, will even extend to the 
creature whom he tortures. At the gates of Florence the 
following scene might be often witnessed. As the baskets 
of fowls were brought in from the country the birds were there 
and then, as usual, subjected to the municipal tax. This incon- 
venience, it is true, fell on their owners; but another, of a 
very different kind, fell on themselves. They were taken, 
one by one, out of their baskets, their mouths were forced 
open, ® funnel was inserted into their throats, and hot 
water was poured into them. The bystander who might 
ask the reason of this singular performance was told that it 
rendered the flesh of the birds more sweet and more tender. 
The quantity of water injected into them, it may be added, also 
made them seem plumper and weigh heavier in the market, 
where they were, before all the public, first feathered and 
then killed. The perpetrators of these cruelties would, in 
the very act of torture, sympathetically exclaim “ Povere 
“ bestio!” to which the spectators would, with equal 
tenderness of heart, rejoin “Povere bestie!” It was in 
Florence, we believe, that the first association for the pro- 
tection of animals was formed, mainly, if we are not mis- 


taken, through the means of English and American resi- 
- dents. Other associations of the same kind have been 


formed elsewhere. They are now largely composed of 
Italians, and enjoy the special favour of the QuEEN, who is 
undoubtedly the most popular personage in the country, 


- and whose influence may serve to make the protection of 


animals fashionable. 


FRANOE. 


‘a the operations of Admiral Courset in Tonquin 


were suspended a few weeks ago, for some reason 


‘which has not yet been given to the world, the politics of 


France have sunk into a state of most promising dulness. 
M. Ferry has his hands very full of work, and adminis- 
trative questions of no small importance are being de- 
bated. ese things, however, are very tame in com- 
parison with the issues which have occupied the atten- 
tion of his predecessors for much the better part of a 
century. There has never until quite recently been a 
time when a more or less open fight has not been 
going on over the form of government. Whether or not 
the Sepublic is destined to endure, it is certainly safe 
for the present, if only for the sufficient reason that 
there is nobody to upset it. M. Ferry has scarcely even a 

ible rival for the post of Prime Minister. Even the 
foreign relations of France, which appeared to be about to 


develop dangerous complications a few months , have 
been down of at least superficial 
— M. Pavut Bert may take advantage of his freedom 
rom responsibility to ind in noisy patriotism at 
Chiteaudun; but the yl with Sues has 
been a paper war and nothing more. His speech will 
probably produce the usual crop of angry articles in 
Gorman newspapers; but Prince Bismarck, though he 
thinks it well to remind France of certain painful facts at 
frequent intervals, may be trusted to estimate this eloquence 
at its proper value. The wonderful flourish of trumpets 
which the Parisian press indulged in almost daily over 
M. Ferry’s spirited policy has been quieted in the most sur- 
prising manner. From the moment when the capture of 
Sontay had shown that the French fighting power in 
Tonquin was strong enough to punish all attempts to oppose 
it, the Republic has apparently made up its mind that the 
time has come for concluding some such arrangement as 
China will be ready to accept. It is not likely that the 
Chinese Government will prove very impracticable if once 
it is thoroughly convinced that it has to deal with an 
enemy who can and will fight vigorously. 

In this political backwater the attention of M. Ferry’s 
Ministry has been called to the condition of France question. 
Under ordinary circumstances no more dangerous subject of 
debate could be started for any French Government, and 
particularly for a Republic. It is not, however, by any 
means improbable that M. Ferry’s Ministry may come out 
of the discussion stronger than ever. His* numerous 
assailants seem likely to discover that they are so far from 
having gained anything by trying to make capital out of 
the distress of the country, that they have given him 
another opportunity of proving to the peasants and the 
bourgeoisie that he is the only statesman in France 
capable of offering an effective resistance to the Radical 
parties. The longer the debate on M. Lanatois’s 
motion lasts—and it has gone on for almost a fort- 
night—the clearer does it become that the question was 
opened by the be yea for purely party reasons, and 
is being condu in the most captious spirit. French 
agriculture has been in no very flourishing condition for 
some years, and there is very real distress in some of the 
towns. It is especially severe in Paris, where it is most 
dangerous. Ifthe various leaders of the Opposition, from 
M. Cifémenceav to M. pe Cassacnac, had confined 
themselves, or had been allowed to confine themselves, to 
the general statement that all this trouble was due to the 
unrepublican character of the Republic, or to the mere 
existence of that form of government according to their 
point of view, they might have succeeded in discredit- 
ing M. Ferry’s Ministry. Frenchmen have always a 
tendency to think that a Minister who cannot make busi- 
ness flourish is unworthy of the confidence of an industrious 
country. The untimely zeal of M: Lanexors has made the 
easy course of carping impossible for the Oppositions. He 
has called upon the Government to show cause why the 
workmen of Paris should not be in the receipt of regular 
wages ; and so the whole question has had to be threshed 
out in a prolonged and apparently aimless discussion. M. 
Lanctois could scarcely have done M. Ferry a better 
service. When once the matter was brought to this test, it 
became obvious that his critics had no effectual remedy to 
offer, and that such remedies as they did propose are much 
worse than the disease. It was a comparatively minor 
advantage that M. Ferry was able to show t his 
Ministry was not responsible for the phylloxera or for the 
inevitable consequences of over-speculation in the building 
trade of Paris. As much as that was obvious to the mino- 
rity who take the trouble of considering the facts of the 
case with any degree of impartiality. The great advantage 
which the debate has had for him is that it has served to 
drive this truth into the heads of the large majority, which 
can realize nothing but what is forced in as with anail anda 
mallet. One after another the spokesmen of the Opposition 
have got up and proved to demonstration that their only 
complaint against M. Ferry is that he governs a Republic 
which they cannot upset or else make as Radical as they 
would like. The Royalists point out that things were 
never as bad as this under Louis Pamprs, or what is 
still worse for their own cause, they insist that France 
would again flow with milk and honey if it would only 
return to sound Catholic principles. In the course of their 
arguments they have contrived to show that they are still 
widely divided among themselves. The Bonapartists have 
given their version of the Royalist view in their own 
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peculiar style. The workmen of Paris, on whose behalf the 
whole question was started, were not likely to be very grate- 
ful for help of this kind, but the arguments of their own men 
have done them even less good. The Radical speakers of 
various shades of red who have had their say on the sub- 
ject have one and all proposed remedies which are not only 

icularly likely to terrify the peasants and middle class, 

t have been already tried, and have failed. From M. 
Bria.ov, the workman’s candidate, who amused the Chamber 
by haranguing as if he was in a club, to M. CLémenceau, 
who talked empty commonplace, they have all either said 
nothing to the point or have given France fair warning that 
they aim at carrying out just such a policy as ruined the 
Republic of 1848. 

Pitted against adversaries of this sort, M. Ferry should 
be sure of an easy victory. His version of the Republic 
may not be a very noble form of government. He has in- 
herited the reckless financial policy of M. DE FReycINet, 
and has not been energetic in correcting it; but he does 
give the country a tolerable administration. The distress 
on which the Opposition dwell so much can be shown to 
have been grossly exaggerated as regards the provinces ; 
and in Paris, where it is very real, it is the manifest result 
of the folly of builders who have invested an immense 
capital in building hundreds of costly houses for which they 
can find no tenants. If he is upset, there is nobody to take 
his place—nobody, that is to say, whom the great mass of 
Frenchmen are prepared to accept. The Royalists are 
avowedly waiting till the nation comes to its senses—an 
attitude which a majority of Frenchmen appear to con- 
sider little else than impertinent. The Bonapartists are 
not only divided against themselves, but are led by a 
species of political Squires of Alsatia. The Radical Oppo- 
sition has nothing to offer beyond condemned nostrums 
and Socialist experiments which France is the last country 
in Europe to try. M. Ferry offers the country a Re- 
publican Government such as the great majority of middle- 
class Frenchmen can appreciate. It has not a very high 
ideal. It has a decidedly mean envy of every kind of 
personal and social superiority. Its foreign policy is 
avowedly inspired by principles which are both timid and 
selfish. Its financial policy is to a great extent a politique de 
pourboire for the constituencies; but it is towards such a 
Government as this that France has been tending ever since 
the Revolution, and if M. Ferry plays his cards with ordi- 
nary discretion, he may feel reasonably confident of ruling 
for some years over an industrious dead level. A very high- 
minded statesman wonld scarcely be content with so little ; 
but Europe has, perhaps, no cause to compjain. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTILCOTE ON EVERYTIING. 


, bs lecturing, with great acceptation, on Nothing, 

Sir Starrorp Nortuoote has addressed the students 
of Edinburgh University on Everything. He talked to his 
young constituents, as he himself said, “in a friendly and 
“ desultory way.” Some Lord Rectors would weary their 
flocks with solemn disquisitions on Education. Some would 
preach them a sermon more appropriate to the College 
chapel, if the College happens to have a chapel. Sir Srar- 
FrorD Nortucote preferred to show a lively example of the 
pleasure which a man gets out of study. Like the founders 
of the old Universities whom he described, the new Lorp 


Recror had a touch at omme scibile. He did not quote 


Burns, or at least he did not quote him so much as an 
English speaker usually does when he addresses a Scotch 
audience. But he spoke of Aristorte, ARISTOPHANES, 
ALEXANDER the Great, Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Dante, the 
Complaynt of Scotland, Bdipus of Colonos, the 

Cuiton (not to be confounded with the Cap- 
tive of Chillon), Worpswortn, Horace, ALcrBIaDEs, 
Lycidas, “the Thyrsis of Turocritus,” Rocer Bacon, 
Dr. Mowro, Taucypines, and, if he had only thrown in 
Montezuma and Saxya Muni, we might almost have been 
reminded of the omniscience of the Daily Telegraph. How- 
ever, all Sir Srarrorp Norrncorte’s great names came 
naturally into their places, and decorated a friendly talk 
which, on the whole, was a panegyric of liberal studies. 
The Lorp Rector may or may not have been aware of it, 
but it is true that only a small minority of his under- 
graduate audience is ever likely to share his pleasure in 
reading AristorHaNeS. The mass of the students at no 
University acquires the power of studying Aristopmanes 


with comfort. When Sir Srarrorp comes home from the 
House and refreshes himself with the Knights or the 
Clouds and perhaps is reminded of certain oo 
or allies by Ciron and the Sausage-Seller, he is diverting 
himself in a way never likely to be common. The great 
Mr. CoppEn can never have enjoyed this recreation, or he 
would have abstained from his famous remark, recalled by 
Sir Srarrorp Nortacors, on the comparative merits of 
the Z'imes and “ all the works of Taucypipes.” 

The Lorp Mayor, Mr. Giapstong, and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucote appear to be the chief Grecians of 
politics. In Scotland, no less than in England, the study 
of the classics needs all the help Sir Starrorp Norrucore 
can give it. The intelligent public, North and South, is 
wakening to the truth that Greek is of little use in dealing 
with French bagmen or German waiters. To the corollary 
that Greek should be disendowed it is but a short step. 
“ How much should we lose,” said the new Lorp Rector, 
“ of the pleasure and advantage with which we read the 
“ poetry of our own land and of other countries if we had 
“ not at hand, or in our minds, the poetry of early ages 
“ from which it has been so largely borrowed, or by which, 
“ at all events, it has been so largely inspired.” Perfectly 
true, but not a good argument with a reforming Edinburgh 
Baillie, who thinks Burns (as the Philistine in Tarocarirus 
thought Homer) poet enough for all the world, and all other 
bards superfluous. It is the custom forthe Lorp Rector to 
offer a prize to be competed for by the students, and Sir SraFrorD 
Norrucote might have devoted his gift to the encourage- 
ment of classical studies. But he preferred to aid and abet 
historical pursuits. No doubt he was well advised. The 
University of Edinburgh has lately produced a few students 
of really wonderful proficiency in Greek and Latin scholar- 
ship. But, by the nature of things, these scholars must be 
few, and an historical prize will bring together a much 
larger “ field,” and encourage a wider emulation. As Sir 
SrarrorD Nortucore went on to praise the study of original 
documents in history, and to defend ALExanDER the Great, 
by the evidence of Drmostuenes, against assailants like 
Mr. Pauerave, perhaps he means his prize te encourage 
“ancient history” rather than the modern history into 
which party spirit, more or less, must always enter. 

Sir Starrorp Norrucotr, according to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
is a pleasing example of that moderation in party spirit 
of which Mr. CuamBeruain himself sets so singular an 
example. Sir Starrorp told his young friends that he would 
rather see a trifling exaggeration of party spirit among them 
than an entire absence of interest in politics. The truth 
is that every one who cares for politics at all is a party 
man. “ Every little infant wot is born alive is a little 
“ Liberal or a Conservative,” says a poet, whom we quote 
from memory, almost as artless as the minstrel lately 
quoted by Sir Jonn Astizey. Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s 
constituents, though Scotch, are by a big majority Conser- 
vatives,as they proved by electing him. Whether or net 
they will take his advice about moderating their party spirit 
we do not know. The Liberal peers and Liberal orators, 
being “in,” are all in favour, at present, of sweet reason- 
ableness in discussing the character of opponents. Four 
years ago the Liberals were “out,” and the reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Giapstone, Mr. Cuampertain, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, and Mr. Bricut was less sweet than might 
have been desired. The leaders of both parties are precisely 
like cricketers who want to “ no-ball ” throwing when they 
are at the wicket, and who throw as hard as they can, 
and at all parts of the batter's body, as soon as they 
are in the field. How often has Mr. Bricat stigma- 
tized the Tories in general by the pretty popular name 
which has a prominent place in the polemics of the slum 
and the discussions of the cab-stand! Was it a Liberal or 
a Tory disputant who habitually brought the word “ con- 
“ victs” into his arguments? Was it a Liberal journal 
which declared that a certain Tory statesman was “ stained 
“ with blood and smirched with lusts.” And is the same 
periodical now vastly shocked by Tory license of language? 
Oh! parable of the kettle and the pot, when will poli- 
ticians take thy mild wisdom to their hearts? Perhaps the 
students who elected Sir Srarrorp Norrncore read the 
local Liberal print, the Scotsman. If they do, what a 
Rabelaisian library of political proprieties they may collect 
from its refined columns. Take a recent effusion on Lord 
Ranpotpn Cuurcni.1, a statesman for whose works and 
ways we have never expressed a high esteem. Lord 
Ranpotrn recently said that Mr. was not 
@ very consistent person. He declaimed against persons 
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who neither toil nor spin, and then he allied himself 
with a young nobleman whose lack of industry and whose 
love of the dramatic art unfitted him, Lord Ranpo.pn 
thought, to be the companion of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
that austere toiler. We are not at all inclined to de- 
fend the language (which partook of the nature of slang) 
in which Lord Ranpotru exposed the inconsistencies of 
Mr. Cudmpertain. He also hinted that Mr. GLapsToNnE 
was not unacquainted with the arts of Mr. CrumMies. 
“Who puts these things in the papers, I can’t think,” said 
Mr. Crummtrs, when he was made the subject of what 
is technically known as “a friendly par.” Certainly Mr. 
GiapsTone ‘gets a great many “friendly pars,” pairs of 
trousers, walking-sticks, axes (presented in one case by an 


excited -person from Birmingham), and similar testimonials. 


News of these things, and of all that Mr. GLapsTone does, 
appears in the papers. We can’t think who puts in these 
things any more than Mr. Crummies. Moreover, Mr. 
GtapsToxE is not alone in having all his deeds and sayings 
pfoclaimed on the house-top. The movements of poets, 
professors, actors, are chronicled almost enthusiastically in 
prints devoted to these distinguished men, and so, not long 
ago, were the remarks and performances of Mr. Oscar 


‘Wipe. All this is part of the modern system of adver- 


tisement, and Lord Ranpotrn dared to apply the general 
truth to the particular case of the Premrer. Now if one 
wants to rebuke the language of ill-temper, flippancy, 
violence, one should set an example of better style and 
taste. Here is how the Scotsman set about replying to 
Lord Ranpoten Cuurcnitt; we merely extract the plums 
from the haggis :— 

, Carefully-prepared blackguardisms, 

Shameful misstatements, 

Absolute falsehoods, 
Gross personalities, 
Malignant libeller, 
Wretched work, 

' Saying the things that are not, 
whe Vilest of lampoons, 
Vulgar libeller, 

And ‘the 'Scotstan ends by calling its victim a “ fellow” in 
the sense which nearly caused bloodshed between Mr. 
Tupman and his revered leader, and by mouthing about 
“ horse-whipping.” Is it not clear that the youth of 
Edinburgh have here a very bad example before their 


‘eyes! Will they not be apt to associate political discus. 


sion with the style of the intoxicated Newhaven fisher- 
woman? Obviously the young men require the example 
of Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s urbanity and courtesy. It 
is so easy to make things uncomfortable for an opponent 
without calling him a “ blackguard,” a “liar,” a “ wretch,” 
a “malignant libeller,” and so forth. No one is much 
harmed by this paleolithic style of invective—a style 
peculiarly out of place when an enemy is being reproached 
with rudeness and violence. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 


"1 is scarcely more than half-a-century since figure-skating 
bécame an art in England. The earliest of the clubs devoted 

to it was formed in 1830; and although before that time there 
were a few men, at the Universities and elsewhere, who could 
skate gracefully and well, still the figures they cut were mostly 
crude and irregular; and of concerted movements, in which more 
than two men could join, they had only the most vague and im- 
perfect idea. The cramped “8's” and stunted “ 3's,” and other 
poor little figures which they laboriously accomplished on long- 
toed, flat-bladed skates, were hardly more deserving to be called 
the products of an art than the woad-stains on an ancient Briton 
would be entitled to the name of artistic paintings, But since 
1830, when “The Skating Club” first pitched its tent on the 
banks of the Serpentine, the craft and mystery of skating has 
been developed with amazing rapidity. Originating in England, it 
spread very quickly to Edinburgh, and soon afterwards to Canada, 
whence it has much more slowly found its way to the United States. 
The chief impediment which has retarded our home skaters is the 
lack of that most important accessory, the ice upon which to skate. 
For a quarter of a century past the average of skating winters has 
been about one in five. e Northern counties are a little better 
off in this respect than London; but, as compared with any 
country having the same longitude, Great Britain and Ireland are 
al 'y handicapped, and enjoy not more than one day's skating 
for every eight or ten of the (Asati Russians, and Americans. 
Attempts of various kinds have been made to remove these 
grievous disadvantages and put our skaters more on a level with 
their rivals in other lands. The most notable of them was, of 
course, the introduction of rollez-skates, which for a time were 


thought likely to do away with the necessity for ice. But expe- 
rience has shown that this sort of skating is not capable of 
the same high development as the other, and that it is like- 
wise wanting in that vivacity and ease of motion which is one 
of the chief charms of the art. The best men have not taken 
kindly to the new practice, and have not found that it assists them 
much, though it Sis to some extent, towards excellence on the 
ice. A much more successful and promising expedient is the 
formation of rinks made of real ice artificially produced. There 
is one of these rinks, as we believe, still in existence at South- 
port; and it is largely frequented by the more ambitious and 
energetic English skaters, many of whom have by means of their 
practice there far eclipsed their equals of 1880, who took no such 
pains during the last two years. Still it is only men who have a 
good deal of leisure and spare money who can go to Southport on 
such an errand. What is wanted is that a similar rink should be 
started in London; and it would not be a bad mode of employing 
the large surplus funds of “the Skating Club” to devote them to 
originating or promoting a plan of this kind. 

In spite of all the disadvantages which have thus interfered 
with skating in England, it must be admitted that the art has 
within the last half-century made extraordinary progress. We 
shall see presently that, in the opinion of many good judges, some 
of the London skaters can hold their own even with the cracks of 
the Canadian and American rinks, Qn those rare occasions when 
the English ponds and rivers are frozen hard, the people both 
great and small rush to the ice with a zeal that nothing 
seems to subdue. The most hard-worked business-men are seen 
with their skates on at sunrise; and while they are at it, they 
lose no time in idling or fooling about, but grind away at their 
figures with all the serious earnestness of students who are 
solving an astronomical problem or composing an epic poem. 
The science of skating ie moreover, quite lately n de- 
veloped in a masterly and almost perfect manner. It is now 
just nineteen years since an article appeared in this Review 
suggesting the idea of reducing to a set code the rules of elegant 
skating, and describing on paper the figures most admired in 
this country. There was, indeed, at that time a book on the 
subject, written by a Scotch skater of high merit; but it is no 
discredit to him to say that this first attempt was incom- 
plete, and in mary respects harmonized badly with the accepted 
views of the English clubs. Our hint was, however, not long in 
producing its effect. In 1869 appeared the first edition of what 
is now the standard work on figure-skating, edited with immense 
care and complete success by two of the oldest and most accom- 
plished members of the London Club. The work has since been 
re-edited with large additions, embodying many of the results 
achieved in the winter of 1870-1 in the way of new es and 
it may now be affirmed that the theory of artistic skating lies 
clearly defined, and needs only to be practically worked out by 
those who aspire to excellence in it. Two magnificent skating 
winters have since been enjoyed in England; but all that they 
have done is to confirm the views adopted by the editors of this 
book, and to show that, as they said, the leading principles, once 
understood, are capable of indefinite extension in the way of 
practical results. It would be hopeless to attempt any detailed 
explanation of the figures now established as favourites amongst 
English clubs; but an idea may be very easily formed of their 
variety and difficulty. The four leading movements — forward 
and backward, on the outside and inside edge—are combined 
most naturally in one of two ways; either by means of a 
“three,” which entirely reverses the movement, as from outside 
forward to inside back, or by a “change of edge,” which only 
reverses the poise of the body, as from outside forward to inside 
forward. When both changes are made within a short time 
of one another, the result is a “Q”; when either movement 
is repeated the result is either a “double,” “ half-double,” treble 
turn, &c. in the one case, or a “serpentine” line in the other. 
By interspersing “Q's” with “doubles” an endless complication 
of. movements is obtained ; and, as the first-rate skater is able to 
continue his work upon one foot for an almost unlimited time 
without any new impulse, we are landed at once in an art capable 
of infinite development. There remains, however, to be still men- 
tioned another turn, the most difficult of all—which seems to com- 
plete the series. This is the celebrated “rocking turn,” by which 
outside forward is converted into outside back, and so on with 
the other edges, thus doubling at once the whole number of com- 
binations, “ Loops” are only an extreme development of simple 
edges; and so are “cross-cuts” of “half-doubles.” But it is 
needless to penetrate further into the mysteries of technical terms. 
It will be more interesting as well as more simple to refer to some 
of the new Larvae which modern skaters have established. 

Of these undoubtedly the most remarkable is the rehabilitation 
of the inside edge forwards. For near forty years after skatin 
became an art this particular movement was tabooed as ungraceful, 
and excluded almost entirely from set figures. The skating con- 
fraternity is indebted to few persons so much as to the ingenious 
wight who boldly affirmed that there need be nothing ungraceful 
in it. A new attitude, arrived at by merely keeping the “off” 
foot in the rear, was found to remove the chief objections to this 
edge ; and skaters of the first rank are now seen bravely careering 
along upon it, perpetrating without fear and without reproach that 
which twenty years ago would have been deemed an unpardonable 
heresy. Many of the other changes which have most enriched the 
modern art are indirect results of this revolution in taste. The 
“Q's” have by reason of it attained an immense accession of 
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strength. The “serpentines” have benefited still more. Thus 
“ eontinuous ” 8's on the forward edge were formerly unorthodox, 
since one-half of the figure must needs be done on the inside edge. 
They are now quite orthodox, and have become a necessary qualifi- 
cation for the good skater. Some other innovations are of much 
more doubtful merit, and more especially the introduction of two- 
foot figures, adopted from the American school. ‘The best English 
masters continue to speak with disapproval of them ; but their prac- 
tice is found occasionally to accord little with their preaching ; and 
the “grape-vine” and other Yankee abominations may be seen 
forcing their way into the very sanctuary of high-class skating in 
the Toxophilite grounds. 

English skating retains still, however, its wholly distinctive 
marks, which continue to be regarded, and probably with good 
reason, as peculiar excellences, Chief among them is to be men- 
tioned the unbent knee—first and most rigidly exacted essential of 
a good English figure-skater. Almost all the best Transatlantic 
skaters offend against this rule, which, indeed, they contemptuously 
ignore ; but our own traditions, and, we may add, our own ideas of 
what is graceful, are as unbending in this matter as the joint in 

uestion is expected to be. Another rigorous principle is the ex- 
} om of small circles and narrow curves. Foreign skaters pro- 
bably see little to admire in the wide, sweeping strokes prescribed 
by our clubs. And possibly where “pace” is no object, and 
“time ” has not to be regarded, there may be no great merit in 
them. But for the purpose of concerted figures, in which these two 
things are of vital moment, those rather grandiose movements, in- 
stinct with what our clubmen regard as the poetry of motion, are 
not only the most useful, but quite indispensable. It is in this 
matter of combined or poche figures, after all, that our countr 
claims to hold undeniably first rank. There are not, indeed, 
wanting those who, even here, regard them as silly and worth- 
less. But such is not the view which we believe will ever prevail. 
Those men who own them will be found almost invariably to be 
wanting either in physical strength and condition, or else devoid 
of that notion of harmony required for the success of such figures. 
It is more rational to believe that exercises which require so ex- 
traordinary an amount of esprit de corps, and try so severely the 
individual judgment of pace and time, will always carry olf the 
palm in England, just as cricket is always likely to be more popular 
than racquets, and an eight-oared match than a sculling race. In 
order to understand what is meant by a concerted tigure, in the 
truest sense of the word, it is necessary to imagiue eight first-rate 
skaters standing at the corners of a large octagon. A. and B., who 
stand facing north and south, open the ball by crossing one another 
closely in the centre of this space, and skating outwards in the 
first stroke of a complicated movement which is to bring them 
back face to face with one another. A., who started in a north- 
west direction, will return to the centre facing to the south-west ; 
B., whostarted towards the south-east, will return facing north-east. 
But, meanwhile, immediately after they have passed the centre, 
C. and D., who stood facing east and west, will have likewise 
started on their corresponding course, and close after them will 
come E. and F., who stood facing north-west and south-east, 
followed lastly by G. and H., who faced the other two points of the 
compass. Now each andall of these pairs as they swing round the 
large outer circle—now on one edge, now on another; now back- 
wards, and now forwards—are bound to keep exactly opposite one 
another, and to make each change of movement exactly at the 
same instant. As the whole set of movements comes to an end, 
in rush the several pairs to the common centre again, passing one 
another shoulder to shoulder as they start on the other foot to 
execute the reverse movement, Let us consider for a moment 
what all this implies. It is not so much the actual difficulty of 
the individual figure described on the ice which tests the skater'’s 
skill, as the power of so timing his twists and turns that all shall 
go, harmoniously together, and that he shall at the supreme 
moment find himself exactly where he should be, prepared to 
cross his partner without the mistake of a fraction of a yard or a 
fraction of a second. As the men converge together they must 
avoid chances of collision which look to the tator inevitable. 
As they shoot out again, like balls discharged by a catapult, they 
have to steer equally clear of those who are coming in. The 
slightest miscalculation or mistake either of head or limb will 
bring the whole set to grief and make an ignominious example of 
the offender. Estimate the influence of this fear always im- 
pending over the head of each performer, with the consciousness 
that a “ gallery ” of critics has its eyes fixed upon him, and you 
have a fair idea of the excitement which attends such a perform- 
ance. But then there must be added to this the unavoidable 
“ exaltation of nerves” caused by the rapid motion as each diffi- 
cult turn is made, the sounding ring of the ice as the eight men 
swing quickly along, the tension of muscles, the consciousness of 
success as the figure speeds on with increasing force, and in fine 
the general dash and “ go” of the whole per With all 
these elements of excitement to stir the blood and animate the 
frame, English skaters may be pardoned for thinking that there is 
no exercise so enjoyable as a well-skated Club figure. 

The headquarters of artistic skating in England are still at the 
rink of the “ Skating Club,” which amongst its 150 regular sub- 
scribers and a few ladies and other honorary members includes the 
pick of the national talent, both old and young. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that both the new Oxford Club—a 
worthy successor of its defunct predecessor founded in 1838—the 
Wimbledon, Crystal Palace, and some other clubs, make vigorous 
and meritorious efforts to rival the success of the older institu- 


tion. It is said, and on the faith of certain documentary evidence ; 
too, that one at least of these younger clubs has heretical ten- : 
dencies, and allows its men when skating in a set figure to vary 
the rule by which each pair is kept to its own. hearings 
in the circle—that is to say, that a man who started facing. 
north may find hinfself as he begins a fresh evolution facing. 
diagonally east or west. But,as long as the divergence from 
“club rules” is no greater than this, there is no great fear.of 
schismatic teachings; and, as a rule, the local societies maintain. « 
strictly enough the sacred traditions of the insular school.. It. is: 
perhaps necessary to mention a movement which during :the last 
three years has attracted to itself the notice of figure-skaters. 
An Association, soi-disant National, has been started with. the 
avowed object of testing and certifying the relative excellence - 
of different performers. It has offered “badges” of various 
grades to be worn by those who succeeded in displaying various 
degrees of proficiency. The wearing of these decorations does. 
not at first strike one as a very happy or very “ English” way of 
proclaiming a man’s own capabilities, which would, as one might 
suppose, best appear by his actual performances on the ice. . But 
the practice, if adopted, will be, at the worst, a harmless vanity. ; 
and if the Association can raise funds suflicient to pay for. 
badges and for the umpires to award them, no one will grudge it 
the satisfaction which it may enjoy or impart to the recipients of 
such honours. The example of some other sports would, however, 
seem to teach us that any attempt at more.active competition for 
prizes in this department of skating would not tend to the credit 
or advantage of an exercise which has hitherto been essentially 
and purely of an “ amateur” character. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN ON INSPIRATION, 


I bes is almost a truism to say that the question of the inspiration 
and interpretation of Scripture—for the two are of course 
closely connected—holds a prominent, if not the most prominent, 
lace among the controversies of the day, as well between 
ifferent schools of religious thinkers as between Christians and’ 
unbelievers. ‘The question indeed is not by any means a new one, 
though the rapid advance of physical and what may be called 
critical science during the last half-century has given it a fresh 
impulse and direction, and is no doubt regarded with exultation 
by many sceptics and with sincere alarm by many devout believers 
as having fatally or all but fatally discredited the evidences of 
Revelation. Not to speak however of the early apologists against 
Paganism or of Origen’s allegorical scheme of hermeneutics, from 
the fourth century at least the scriptural difficulty came into dis- 
ute between Catholic and heretical writers, as may be seen from 
t. Augustine's treatises in defence of Genesis against the © 
Manicheans; and it is noteworthy that he insists on a spiritual 
sense which accompanies, and may sometimes supersede the literal 
meaning. Nor was the Church of that age so imprudent as to commit 
herself to such theories as were propounded by the ingenious monk 
Cosmas Indicopleustes in the sixth century, whose Topographia 
Christiana rejects among other things the existence of the Anti- 
podes as an unscriptural and unchristian error; and when two 
centuries later the Irish priest Virgilius asserted it, Pope Zachary— 
wiser than his successors in Galileo’s time—refrained from condemn- 
ing him though he was denounced by St. Boniface, and he became 
Bishop of Salsburg and was canonized. In the seventeenth 
century a French Protestant writer, La Peyrére, endeavoured to 
solve Old Testament difficulties by isolating Biblical history 
and maintaining that Adam was the father not of the human © 
race but of the Jews only, while the rest of mankind lay 
outside the sphere of revelation, and he also denied the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and in various ways restricted, 
without at all intending to repudiate, the miraculous element in 
Scripture, It was the scarcely disguised purpose of the later 
German school, of which Lessing and Kant may be called leaders, 
rather to wrest the Bible into conformity with views independently 
uired than to ascertain the original meaning. Lessing express! 
tells us that no doctrine should be accepted as scriptural which: 
is not in harmony with “reason,” by which he must be taken to’ 
understand the general scope and tendency of modern thought, and 
Kant’s language is still more rationalistic. In our own day how- 
ever, as was ae just now, the controversy has assumed larger 
proportions, and it concerns equally, if not in precisely the same 
way, all sections of Christians. When Chillingworth declared that 
“ the Bible only is the religion of Protestants,” he meant that they 
would accept no doctrines they did not hold to be contained 
in the Bible, but he knew that Roman Catholics also profess to 
find their doctrines there, and that, if the inspiration of Scripture 
were denied, it would be very hard indeed for the Church of Rome 
to make good her teaching or her claim to teach, In 
some ways, as will presently appear, the difficulty may even 
be thought to press more heavily on Rome than on Protestantism, 
Be that as it may, the question is one of common interest, for, 
apart from some subordinate details about apocryphal books and 
the like, the ordinary belief of what are called orthodox Pro- 
testants about inspiration does not very materially differ from 
that of Roman Catholics. Both alike therefore may be expected 
to turn with interest to » paper on the subject from the pen of the 
greatest liring Roman Catholic divine, Cardinal Newman, just 
ublished in the Nineteenth Century, the more so as it is, we 
lieve, the first serious attempt in our own day to grapple with 
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the question by any representative of that communion. A short 
paper of Cardinal Newman's about it written for private use was 
printed two years ago with his permission at the end of an 
article of Mr. Kegan Paul's in the Century, but it only dealt, 
very briefly and partially, with certain points on which his 
opinion been asked. In the present essay he discusses the 
general bearings of the question as a whole with his accustomed 
clearness and precision, though there remain some points, by no 
means unimportant, on which we are left in doubt as to his 
judgment. hen we bear in mind the subtlety of intellect and 
marvellous mastery of language characteristic of the essayist, we 
shall best do justice to his treatment of the subject by expounding 
it, ag far as possible, in his own words. It may further be due to 
him to add that he ends by “ unreservedly submitting what he 
has written to the judgment of the Holy See, being more anxious 
that the question should be satisfactorily answered than that” 
his “own answer should prove to be in every respect the right 
one.” We may take it however as tolerably certain that the 
perfect soundness of his theology will not be called in question by 
the authorities of his Church. 

The Cardinal, as is his wont, goes at once to the root of the 
matter—by explaining that the alleged difficulty he sets himself 
to examine is that “we Catholics demand of our converts an 
assent to views and interpretations of Scripture which modern 
science and historical research have utterly discredited”; and he 
refers especially to the charge formulated in M. Renan’s 
recently published Souvenirs that “the Roman Catholic Church 
insiste on its members believing a great deal more in pure criti- 
cism and a history than the strictest Protestants exact from 
their pupils or flocks,” so that a convert to Rome “ will find the 
little of the Catholic Church thicker than the loins of Pro- 
testantism.” The question therefore is on what does the Church 
“ insist,” or in other words, what does she oblige her members to 
believe on pain of forfeiting communion with her? The general 
answer is that the Church thus enforces only “ the matters con- 
tained in that Revelation of Truth, written or unwritten, which 
‘came into the world from our Lord and His Apostles,” and which 
speaking ex cathedrd have declared to be such. 
This does not include particular opinions about the authorship or 
date of this or that book, or inferences drawn even by — 
authorities like St. Jerome or St. Augustine or St. Thomas. To 
this a proviso is added that sometimes a new opinion may be so 

ing and unsettling to ordinary minds, although it may 


“prove in the end to be true, that “there is a duty of silence 


-when there is no obligation of belief.” That is quite an intelligible 
view in itself, but how far it will serve historically to explain the 


-- decrees of the Holy See in “ Galileo’s case "—to which the Cardinal 


applies it—is another question, far too wide for parenthetical dis- 


- cussion and on which, as it does not directly atiect the present 


t, we need not enter here. ‘To proceed to what is obliga- 


tory and de fide, we are told that there are two such dogmas, one 
~ concerning the authority of Scripture, the other its interpretation ; 


as to the first, “ we hold it to be, in all matters of faith and morals, 


’ divinely inspired throughout ; as to its interpretation, we hold 


that the Church is, in faith and morals, the one infallible expounder 


- of that inspired text.” The Council of Trent enumerates the 
* Canonical books, the Vatican Council adds, under anathema, that 


“the entire books, with all their parts, are divinely inspired.” 
And whereas the Florentine Council declared that God is “ unus 
et idem utriusgue Testamenti Auctor,” the Vatican more explicitly 
defines that the separate /idri of each Testament “ Deum habent 
Auctorem.” But here it must be remembered that the Latin 
Auctor is not equivalent to the English “Author”; its proper 
sense is “ originator,” “inventor,” “ founder,” “ primary cause.” 
And now follows the very important question “in what respect 
are the Canonical books inspired?” We give the answer in the 
Cardinal's words :— 

It cannot be in every respect, unless we are bound de fide to believe that 
“terra in wternum stat,” and that heaven is above us, and that there are 
no eempene And it seems unworthy of Divine Greatness, that the 
Almighty should in His revelation of Himself to us undertake mere 
secular duties, and assume the office of a narrator, as such, or an historian, 
or geographer, except so far as the secular matters bear directly upon the 
revealed truth. The Councils of Trent and the Vatican fulfil this anticipa- 
tion ; they tell us distinctly the object and the promise of Scripture in- 
spiration. They specify “ faith and moral conduct” as the drift of that 
teaching which has the guarantee of inspiration. . . . 

But while the Councils, as has been shown, lay down so emphatically the 
inspiration of Scripture in respect to * faith and morals,” it is remarkable 
that they do not say a word directly as to its inspiration in matters of fact. 
Yet are we therefore to conclude that the record of facts in Scripture does 
mot come under the rantee of its inspiration? we are not so to con- 
clude, and for this plain reason :—the sacred narrative, carried on through 
so many ages, what is it but the very matter for our faith and rule of 
our obedience? what but that narrative itself is the supernatural teach- 
ing, in order to. which inspiration is given? What is the whole history, 
traced out in Scripture from Genesis to Esdras and thence on to the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles, but a manifestation of Divine Providence, on the 
one hand interpretative, on a e scale and with analogical applications, 
of universal history, and on the other preparatory, typical and predictive, of 
the Evangelical Dispensation ? 

The Bible views facts in a way in which no Greek or Latin historian, 
or modern writer, such as Niebuhr, Ewald, Grote, or Michelet, can 
view them. In thia sense “it has God for its Author,even though 
the finger of God traced no words but tlie Decalogue,” and thus 
“Scripture is inspired in all its parts which bear on faith, includ- 
ing matters of fact”; miracles, we are bidden to note, are “ doc- 
trinal facts.” The writer goes on to infer from the “ multiform 
¢nd copious ” contents of the inspired record, as distinct from a 


code, ora hymn, or a creed, the necessity of “a formal judge and 
standing expositor of its words,” that is of an infallible teaching 
Church, as well on @ priori grounds as from the experience of the 
last three centuries. ‘“ How are private readers satisfactorily to 
distinguish what is didactic and what is historical, what is fact 
and what is vision, what is allegorical and what is literal, what is 
idiomatic and what is grammatical, what is enunciated formally 
and what occurs obiter, what is only of temporary and what is of 
lasting obligation?” The Church accordingly is the one and sole 
divinely guided interpreter of Scripture, but from this again it 
follows that “ till the Infallible Authority formally interprets a 

, there is nothing heretical in advocating a con 
interpretation”—with one proviso however, which illustrates 
that deep reverence for patristic authority Dr. Newman has 
consistently exhibited alike in his earlier and his later career. 
A certain interpretation of a doctrinal text may be so strongly 
supported by the unanimous consent of the Fathers as to be 
“virtually ur practically as dogmatic as if it were a formal 
judgment” of the Church, for, “ though the Fathers were not 
inspired, yet their united testimony is of supreme authority.” 
The general result then is that the Roman Catholic scholar is 
bound “never to forget that he is handling the Word of God, 
whieh, by reason of the difficulty of always drawing the line 
between what is human and what is divine, cannot be put on the 
level of other books, as is now the fashion to do, but has the 
nature of a Sacrament, which is outward and inward, and a 
channel of supernatural grace.” This is of course to allow that 
there is in Scripture a human as well as a Divine element, though 
it is often difficult to distinguish them. 

The essayist proceeds to apply and illustrate in detail the broad 
— he has laid down. It is sometimes asked whether the 

oks or the writers are inspired, and the true answer is, both ; 
“the books are inspired because the writers were inspired to write 
them,” and hence it is natural enough that there should often 
be “a double sense” in the text, literal and spiritual, nor is 
it at all necessary to assume that the writer was always 
conscious of the spiritual meaning, or even conscious of his 
own inspiration. Some —— did, and others did not, 
understand the higher and divine sense of their own words. 
When David composed under inspiration the Miserere (Psalm 51) 
he may have had no further thought than “that he was personally 
asking forgiveness and spiritual help.” We can hardly suppose 
the author of Ecclesiasticus would apologize for his style or the 
author of the Second Book of Maccabees for the imperfection of 
his matter, if they knew themselves to be inspired. It follows 
again from the recognition of human agency in the matter that an 
inspired book may be composed, wholly or in part, of “ outlying 
materials” collected from uninspired sources, as the second book 
of Maccabees is sg 8 abridgment of the five books com- 
piled by Jason of Cyrene, and St. Luke tells us that he made careful 
inquiry of others before beginning to write his Gospel; and 
“ Moses may have incorporated in his manuscript as much from 
foreign documents as is generally maintained by the critical 
school.” But still the books as we have them, from whatever 
sources derived, “ have passed through the minds and from the 
fingers of inspired penmen,” and that is enough. A book may be 
accepted as inspired, though not a word of it is en original 
document, which according to a learned writer in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (Dr. Westcott) is the case with the first book 
of Esdras. So again “the Chaldee and Greek portions of the 
book of Daniel” (which ap under different names in the 
Anglican Apocrypha) may be written by penmen inspired in 
matters of faith and morals, though not by Daniel, and the Psalter 
has notoriously many authors besides David, whence the Council 
of Trent purposely calls it Psalterium Davidicum, not Davidis ; all 
that is wanted in such cases is “an inspired Editor.” 

And so again, whether or not the last verses cf St. Mark’s, and two 
portions of St. John’s Gospel, belong to those Evangelists respectively, 
matters not as regards their inspiration; for the Church has recognized 
a as portions of that sacred narrative which precedes or embraces 
them, 

Nor does it matter, whether one or two Isaiahs wrote the book which 
bears that Prophet’s name ; the Church, without — this point, pro- 
nounces it inspired in respect of faith and morals, both Isaiahs being in- 
spired, and, if this be assured to us, all other questions are irrelevant and 
unnecessary. 

Nor do the Councils forbid our holding that there are interpolations 
or additions in the sacred text, say, the last chapter of the Pentateuch, pro- 
vided they are held to come from an inspired penman, such as Esdras, and 
are thereby authoritative in faith and morals. 

From what has been last said it follows, that the titles of the Canonical 
books, and their ascription to definite authors, either do not come under 
their inspiration, or need not be accepted literally. 

It is no matter of faith that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written by St. Paul, or Wisdom or Ecclesiasticus or Eccle- 
siastes by Solomon. 

All this is clear enough so far and sufficiently meets certain 
plausible objections, but we are left in doubt as to whether— 
apart from all disputes about date or authorship, which are 
put aside as irrelevant—it is necessary to accept as canonical 
and inspired, in spite of all critical difficulties, whatever is 
contained in the received text, say of the Vulgate. Cardinal 
Newman implies that the disputed in the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. John—which have in fact a vast, if not preponder- 
ating, weight of critical authority in favour—must be accepted as 
such ; but would he say the same e.g. of the famous passage about 
the ‘Three heavenly Witnesses, which the general verdict of 
modern criticism—we are of course awure that there are still 
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respectable authorities on the other side—rejects as spurious ? 
And where would he draw the line? What place in short may 
be legitimately assigned to criticism in fixing the sacred 
text? He speaks of “the multitude of various manuscript 

ings” as a matter still sub judice; but if it is per- 
missible to discuss the relative claims of various readings, 
to follow that the claim of disputed to a 

in the inspired text must also be open to critical discus- 
i Or does he hold this to be excluded by a rigid interpreta- 
tion of the integri libri cum omnibus suis partibus of the Tridentine 


inspiration, “ since they can otherwise be perfectly well known,” and 
thus it is not matter of faith that Nebuchadnezzar was King of 
Nineveh, as stated in the book of Judith, or that Tobias’s dog wagged 
its tail, Our aim throughout has been rather to exhibit Cardinal 
Newman's treatment of this grave question than to criticize it, and 
‘we should be precluded by limitations of space, if by no other reason, 
from discussing it on its merits here. It will be observed however 
that his theory of scriptural inspiration allows considerable latitude 
in handling such portions of the text as do not concern “faith and 
merals” ; its application to the scientific and historical difficulties 
urged in our own day, e.g. as to the creation or fall of man, would 
largely depend in each case on where the line is drawn between 
thet end thot held to hove 


MANON. 
MASSENET has had the eas luck to be most ably 
e seconded by his librettists in his latest production, and we 


are not far from believing that he has found in the joint work of 
MM. Meilhac and Philippe Gille one of the most remarkable 
operatic which has hitherto been put before the public. The 
ea of seeking for a subject for the lyric stage in Manon Lescaut 
is by no means a new one; and, until the present time, it has 
mever been so successfully dealt with. It has naturally been found 
necessary to make many and important changes in the story in 
order to fit it for its present purpose; but these alterations have 
been made with rare skill, ot: we must add that the essence of 
the original has been preserved to a remarkable degree. M. 
Massenet has on his side done — 
thy with the persona an e of which he 

But we find him to Mr. 
Dick in David 'd, King Charles's head in this case being 
represented by Le ro: de Lahore. In the overture, in which we 
to the principal motives on which the opera is 

built, end in which ut. Massenet shows, we think, a distinct 
advance in knowledge of orchestration, we find ourselves face to 
face with the gravest defect that is to be met with in his score— 
& very fatiguing alternation between the piano and the forte, the 
change being almost invariably brusque, and the effect produced 
being, as far as we can ascertain, wholly uncalled for by the 
dramatic action of the opera. The curtain rises on the inn-yard 
at Amiens; the coach arrives, and a crowd gathersto see the travellers. 
‘spoiling a effective piece of writi is undiscriminating 
of the pos fault from which few modern French com- 
posers are free, But before giving any analysis of this work, it 
may be worth while to give some short account of the story of 


Mi which is, as we have already said, somewhat different 
the 


‘fro’ novel in which the librettists have sought their in- 
‘spiration. When we first meet Manon at the inn at Amiens she 
is under the —— of Lescaut, who, in the hands of MM. 
Meilhac and Gille, becomes her cousin, instead of being her 
brother, as in the original story. At the inn she meets De 
Brétigny, De Morfontaine, and Des Grieux, with whom she 
escapes to Paris. In Paris Manon, tempted by De oon 9 Ae 
t fortune, connives at the violent arrest of Des Grieux by his 
her's agents ; but, on hearing that her former lover has entered 
the pie her passion for him revives, and she succeeds in luring 
him back to her. We afterwards find them together at the 
“Hotel de Transylvanie,” where she persuades him to play, while 
Lescaut presents him with cards which have been “ packed” 
without his knowledge. He plays with De Morfontaine, and the 
fraud is detected. Manon and Des Grieux are arrested. In the 
last act Manon dies in his arms on the road to Havre at the 
moment when he has succeeded in liberating her, owing to the 
timely bribing of the soldiers under whose charge she was to have 
been transported. Every scene is skilfully arranged, and the 
libretto throughout displays those rarest of qualities in such 
SS ly well-written verse great simplicity 


To return to the music. M. Massenet has evidently 
started with the intention of setting aside the machinery of Italian 
opera, with its duets and trios and other conventionalities; but he 
has by no means succeeded, and these old friends are continually 
etarting up in the score of Manon, with the thinnest attempts at 


putting on new faces which could well be imagined. The prac- 
tice to which he has resorted of accompanying spoken ot ene 
by the orchestra, which has been referred to in some quarters as 
being an innovation, has been employed before—notably by Mozart 
in Zaide. It is in some of these wes that M. Massenet has, 
to our thinking, obtained his happiest effects. In the first act, — 
Manon’s air— 

Ah! mon cousin, excusez moi ; 

Je suis encore tout étourdie— 


which follows her throughout the opera, calls‘for special praise; it 
is very charming, and thoroughly in character. Lescaut’s reply to 
it is somewhat Roos, and in one 8 ts a com 
with Offenbach, which is not wholly to M. Massenet’s advantage. 
The scene which follows between Manon and Des Grieux is fresh 
and original; although the accompaniment, in which the bassoons ~ 
ominate, is rather noisy, and perhaps unnecessarily compli- 
cated. At the end of this scene they start for Paris in De 
Morfontaine’s carriage, which has been previously put at Manon’s 
disposition, In the next scene, in which Lescaut falls upon De 
Morfontaine, who is ridiculed by the crowd, there is nothing which 
calls for special notice. The following act takes place in Paris; © 
and, although much of the music it contains reminds one far too 
much of Le roi de Lahore, it is here that we find one of the most 
striking numbers in the opera. The occasion for the introduction 
of this delicate melody is furnished by Manon’s reading of the 
letter Des Grieux has just written to his father— 


On l'appelle Manon ; elle eut hier seize ans. 


The accompaniment for horns and harps is admirable, and the 
development of the motive throughout the scene displays M. 
Massenet’s talent in the most favourable light. The entry of 
Lescaut and De ery 4 is, however, less happy; and we remark - 
generally throughout his latest work that M. Massenet’s attempts - 
at violent contrast are apt to be heavy and weak. Manon’s song, . 
“Adieu, notre petite table,” is a feeble piece of sentimentality, 

of which the disagreeable effect is enhanced by an irritatingly 

commonplace violin accompaniment. The scene which follows, at 

the end of which Des Grieux is carried off, is not wanting in 

dramatic force ; and we must pause to dwell upon the admirable 

skill with which throughout the act the writers of the libretto 

have avoided representing Manon ir an odious light. She is made 

to appear under the influence of an irresistible impulse, which is, 

for the moment, stronger than her love for Des Grieux. 

The third act takes place at Cours la Reine, where a “ féte popu- 
*laire” is taking place. The prelude is largely written ; but in 
the chorus which follows King Charles's head—we should have 
said Le roi de Lahore—becomes painfully evident again. Manon, 
on her entry, sings a bravura, “ Je marehe sur tous les chemins,” 
ending on a high D, which is, from beginning to end, suggestive of 
an air composed for a musical-box, and which is, moreover, 
thoroughly out of character with the rest of the score. The 
dialogue which follows between Manon and Des Grieux’s father is 
thoroughly well arranged; and, although the orchestration does 
not offer any striking originality, it is not the less very effective. 
It is in this interview that Manon learns that Des Grieux is at 
St.-Sulpice. The minuet which is danced in this act has been 
completely ruined by M. Massenet’s unaccountable overlaying of 
the score with brass and cymbals—one of the most intolerable 
manifestations of false taste of which he has ever been guilty. In 
the fourth act the scene is laid in the “ parloir ” of St.-Sulpice. The 
act opens with an elaborately written chorus, which seems designed 
to show off M. Massenet’s powers asa contrapuntist, and which 
severely tries the chorus, who do not come out of the ordeal as 
well as they might. The chorus is followed by a scene between 
Des Grieux and his father, which is a miracle of wearisomeness, 
and to this succeeds one of the “ clous” of the opera—the scene in 
which Manon wins her lover back. The situation is admirably 
worked up to; but it seems to us that M. Massenet has thrown 
away his repre The duet between Des Grieux and Manon, 
in spite of the dexterity with which it is written, leaves one cold, - 
and it must be added that the scoring throughout the scene is 
terribly monotonous. We have noise and vehemence enough, in 
all conscience, but of real passion not a note. As in all other 
work of M. Massenet’s with which we have become uainted, 
we feel the presence of a remarkable talent, polished by careful 
application, but we find no hint of true emotion or inspiration. 

n the fifth act, in which we come to the Hétel Tran- 
sylvanie, the abuse of the brass and the instruments of per- 
cussion becomes intolerable, the cymbals are hardly quiet for 
an instant, and the scoring throughout the earlier portion of 
this act seems to us to be a hopelessly vulgar imitation of 
Berlioz at his worst. Lescaut’s song, “C'est ici que celle que 
jaime,” has, however, a certain character of its own, and seems 
to us, ps ge the great success obtained by a waltz sung by 
Manon her friends, to be the only number in this act which 
calls for any approbation. De Morfontaine detects the fraud of 
which Des Grieux has been unconsciously guilty, and rushes out 
vowing vengeance. Shortly afterwards a knocking is heard at 
the door—the gamblers attempt to fly in all directions, and the 
Count des Grieux enters accompanied * and an officer of 
the law. The curtain falls on the arrest of Des Grieux and 
Manon. In the following and final scene M. Massenet has com- 

letely failed to grasp the opportunities provided for him by MM. 
eilhac and Gille. The scoring throughout this scene is ex- 
asperatingly commonplace. In this scene we find Des Grieux and 


Lescaut together watching for an opportunity to deliver Manon 


and Vatican decrees—a phrase pretty certainly devised to secure 
the canonical yg of what Protestants had consigned to the 
Apocrypha? It would be difficult to reconcile such a view with 
the numerous recensions of the text of the Vulgate itself, involving 
several thousand alterations, which have taken place since the 
Council of Trent under papal sanction. The point is at all events 
one on which the essayist leaves his readers in doubt. On another ; 
point he is more explicit there are “ obiter dicta” in Scripture 
about matters of fact, which do not come within the sphere of its 
| 
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from her escort. The occasion soon presents itself, and Des 
Grieux and Manon are le{t alone on the stage. Here we have 
further reminiscences of Le roi de Lahore, and, after a sufficiently 
wearisome duet has been sung, Manon dies and the opera comes 
toanend. It will have been seen from this account that Manon 
is a work of very unequal merit containing many striking num- 
bers; but all M. Massenet’s dexterity and elaborate juggling with 
the motives he has assembled together cannot save him from the 
charge of monotony, and we may add that he appears to us to have 
yet much to learn as to the use of brass instruments in the 
orchestra. Considered as a spectacle, Manon must be looked upon 
as one of the greatest successes of the last few years. From 
beginning to end the mounting of the piece and the grouping 
of the costumes is well-nigh perfect. Neither can M. Massenet 
find any fault with the interpretation of his latest work. Mme. 
Heilbron is a perfect Manon; her acting is not far from 
being as good as her singing. We may select her treatment 
of the difficult second act as being especially admirable. It 
would be difficult to praise M. Talazac’s interpretation of the part 
of Des Grieux too highly ; he has made astonishing progress in his 
art in the course of the last few months, and the faults of style 
which were observable when he created “Gerald” in Lekiné 
have completely disappeared, He no longer forces his voice or 
resorts to the tricks which are so unfortunately prevalent on the 
French operatic stage. Ilis acting is passionate and natural, and 
his performance throughout the opera seems to us to give promise 
of the highest kind for the future. M. Taskin is excellent as 
Lescaut, and sings and acts with admirable entrain. The per- 
formance of the orchestra is remarkable, and would attain to a 
very high order of merit but for the fact that it occasionally plays 
too loud. Altogether we have never seen any work so thoroughly 
well executed and put on the stage at the Opéra-Comique, and we 
can only regret that the admirable talent displayed on the part of 
all those concerned in the success of Manon should not have been 
devoted to a finer work. 


THE COMPANY OF AUTHORS. 


A “ PRELIMINARY Prospectus” announces the formation of 
a Society of literary men under the style and title of The 
Company of Authors. Its aims and objects, as set forth in the 
Prospectus, stripped of all but the essentials, appear to be fourfold. 
Thus, the question of International Copyright is placed in the front, 
and the Company pledge themselves to take action—but of what 
kind we learn nothing. The only line of action which seems likely 
to be effective, after so many abortive attempts, is to awaken the 
whole American people as a body to a sense of the national iniquity 
in continuing to permit the piracy and robbery of English writers ; 
but in order to effect this object, there will be needed something 
more effective than the occasional cry of indignation and wrath 
which from time to time escapes from an = rm author. On this 
point we await further information, and shall be glad to hear what 
the Company propose to attempt. The second of their objects is 
the promotion of a Bill for the Registration of Titles. The present 

sition of things, especially for novelists and ts, has grown 
intolerable; the search after a good title which has never yet 
been used becomes daily more difficult; all the short proverbs 
in the language are used up; all the better known poetic phrases 
have served in their turn; and an incredible number of names 
have been invented and combined. If registration were made 
compulsory in order to secure a title, there are so many thousands 
of titles in which it would be mere waste of time and trouble to 
maintain any right that an immense relief would be immediately 
felt. The grievance is really greater than it seems because, rightly 
or wrongly, the tribe of novelists attach so much importance to 
the title. 

The next point is the position of the Company towards pub- 
lishers. This, we are pleased to observe, is by no means one of 
hostility, but quite the reverse. The prospectus insists that the 
interests of authors and publishers are identical, and points out 
that the author is, in many cases, to blame in any disputes which 
may arise between himself and his publisher; and this from sheer 
ignorance of everything connected with the trade of publishing. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the efforts of the Cosinentey to 
“maintain friendly relations” between author and publisher may 
be appreciated on both sides. Lastly, the Association will advise 
and assist the inexperienced writer in many useful ways. The 
Company is not apparently intended for trading purposes at all, 
and does not propose to establish itself as a publishing house. 
The prospectus, in fact, points to an experiment which is entirely 
new in the history of literature—the combination of authors for 
the advancement and protection of their own interests. We shall 
watch its development and progress with considerable interest. 


TRAPPED HARE COURSING. 


AST week a yelling mob of men took ion of Kempton 
Park, and the roads and railway stations between London 

and the little village were infested by the most unpleasant set of 
human creatures that the world has to show. About three ladies 
on the average attended each day, and the rest of the company 
was made up of the loud-mouthed, loudly-dressed persons who 
never come to the surface of our society except when they 


are shaken up from their natural haunts by the petty convul- 
sion of a race-meeting. Many people imagine that the grotesque 
horror of certain faces drawn by Hogarth is exaggerated and 
unreal; those people should see a Kempton crowd when the 
men are thrown off their guard by excitement. Any spectacle so 
cruel], so sordid, so vulgar, would be hard to find. The Kempton 
Park Company give five hundred pounds of added money to a 
sixty-four dog stake, and the winner receives a thousand pounds, 
so that some of the finest greyhounds in the country have been 
brought out and enormous sums have changed hands during the 
week. ver since last September hares have been collected from 
the Wiltshire Downs and Norfolk, and turned down in batches at 
different points of the Park. The arrangements made to ensure 
the comfort of the little creatures are so complete that any rizht- 
thinking hare should be grateful. Bushy shelters are provided, 
oats are laid down in great quantities, constant silence is ensured, 
and well-trained keepers strike terror into poachers. The hares 
have a wide range of ground, and they often grow stout and strong. 
But there comes a day when all this secluded luxury must be _ 
for at a heavy price. The keepers drive the hares in flocks from 
the open ground, and pen them up in an enclosure where some 
hundreds of tiny bowers made of furze offer shelter. When a 
hare is wanted, one of the attendants creeps among the covers and 
drives her gently towards a wicket; a silent and watchful keeper 
lifts a swinging trap-door and lets it fall, and the hare is bound 
on her perilous journey. She runs down a narrow lane which 
measures about a quarter of a mile in length, and takes matters 
generally in a very unconcerned way until she reaches the open 
end of the lane; then she strikes out on to a broad expanse of 
grass land, and sees that there is not a scrap of cover for half a 
mile or more. The slipper is crouched behind some low shrubs 
at the end of the long narrow path, and the hare cannot see her 
enemies as she goes past toward her distant refuge. The dogs 
catch sight of her as she shoots past their ambush, and puss soon 
knows that her life depends on her speed of foot. The dogs plunge 
at their collars and go straining forward for a few yards; then 
comes the splendid rush of the fierce, serpentine beasts; then one 
of the greyhounds draws ahead by imperceptible degrees, and there 
is a loud crash of exulting profanity from the crowd as the hare 
makes her arrowy swerve; then roar upon roar as turns and 
wrenches follow each other in quick succession ; and last of all a 
deafening how] if the hare is snapped up or if she shoots under the 
line of hurdles. 


¢ When once puss has passed the curtain of furze no greyhound 


can catch her, for she runs through close shrubs which unsight 
the dogs, and then she has her choice of a hundred little holes by 
which she may creep into a large plantation. After she has 
got over her terror the full range of the Park is open to her, 
and she may have all the delights of oats and police protec- 
tion until her turn comes to make once more that wild journey 
from cover to cover. The hares at Kempton haye been lovingi 

termed “demons” by idiomatic writers for the sporting press, an 


indeed the poor things have run desperately all the week, The 
whole of the stock kept in the Park seem to be powerful and 
healthy, and the finest greyhounds in training were beaten again 


and again after courses that lasted longer by far than the average 
trials at Altcar. Naturalists say that the hares on the Downs have, 
by the action of natural selection, grown larger and stronger 
during the last two score years, and there would really seem to be 
some truth in the saying. The dogs called London and Nancy 
Macpherson—both cracks in their way—were nearly beaten to a" 
standstill by a very vigorous hare which took them all over the 
ground and got through the hurdles with # lead of twelve 
ards, Even such amazingly swift animals as Hotspur and 
llangeich were baffled, so it is quite evident that the game in the 
Park is well looked after. But there is something cold-blooded 
about the very care which is bestowed on fitting the hares to 
run for their lives. ‘To the imaginative observer every course 
carries unpleasant suggestions of an execution. The stealthy move- 
ments of the keepers, the grim coolness of the slipper, the terrified 
rush of the creature which finds that its doom has all but come, 
the cruel yells of the crowd—all these things remind an outsider 
in a whimsically horrible way of the scenes that used to take place 
long azo beside the Old Bailey. 1t may of course be said that the 
hare really gains by being trapped and brought to Kempton. If 
she remained on the Downs she would be pestered by deadly 
lurchers that would chase her for a mile at a stretch; the shep- 
herds’ dogs would steal on her unawares; the stoats would break 
her heart with fear as they began their slow, staunch chase; and 
the foxes, those inventive fiends, would hunt her with new devices. 
When she is put down in the Park she is secure of weeks, perhaps 
months, of calm and Plenty. No poacher dare molest her, no sudden 
noises alarm her, and she feeds on good oats and carrots to her 
heart’s content. She pays for her board and lodging by enduring ten 
minutes of agony for the amusement of betting men; and certain 
robust reasoners argue that the bargain between puss and the 
Kempton Park directors is a fair one as things go. A humorist 
might ask whether any director would accept a long course of 
Richmond dinners if he had to pay for them by running fora 
quarter of a mile in front of a brace of active and uncompromising 
boarhounds ; but this question would rightly be deemed Sippant. 
The real truth of the matter is that trapped hare coursing is 
only kept up for the benefit of a rather vile class of men, who care 
for none of the healthy excitement of sport. Fat and bloated fellows 
who could not walk a mile over a fallow can easily stand in an 
enclosure and make wagers; they care for nothing else, and they 
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do nothing else. Of the thousands who go to Kempton, not one per 
cent. abstain from betting; and a couple of days spent in 
the grounds will give any decent person an appalling idea of 
the alization wrought by the betting ring. Public-houses 
all over the country are the outlying ganglia of the villanous 
system which has its central ganglion at Kempton. To talk 
about the racing having any effect on improving the breed of 
dogs is sheer nonsense; neither dogs nor men are improved by 
the various exhibitions which take place. The dogs are converted 
into instruments for gambling, and the men do not thivk about 
the Ag wpe development or the instincts of the brutes ; they 
watch the courses, yell, and consult their betting-books ; further 
than that their interest does not extend. Any man who walks 
about among the mob in the enclosure will soon learn that the 
people who carry on the betting might just as well be tossing 
with halfpennies. They do not know one dog from another, and 
pa pay 80 little real attention to the racing, and to the action 
and style of the greyhounds, that they rarely make a good guess 
as to the winner of a course. An ordinary farmer from the 
shires, or a pitman who has really seen the true sport of coursing, 
is very seldom bitten by the greasy capitalists who “ make books ” ; 
but silly clerks who come down for the day, and who do not 
know very clearly the difference between a hare and a rabbit, are 
the betting men’s legitimate prey. The foolish lads who stake 
half a week’s wages on a course know, perhaps, as much as the 
bookmaker about the qualities of the animals which they back ; 
but the bookmaker has capital, and he takes care to secure a 
margin of profit on every stake. He does not know one dog from 
another, but he treats them as symbols, and bets upon them 
just as he would bet upon the entries for the Autumn Handicaps. 

n short, the bookmaker has no “opinion”; he only has his 
system; and his income is taken from the pockets of the great 
silly public who back names,and who do not choose to “ee that the 
roaring vulgar fellow who takes their money rarely allc vs himself 
to risk any loss, while they must, on the doctrine of chances, lose 
in the long run. The bookmaker lives in luxury ; the people who 
enable the bookmakers to keep fine houses and no horses uspally 
come to grief. To watch the faces of the “ new hands,” and com- 
pare them with the coarse assurance, the loud blackguardism of 
the professional bettors, is melancholy and significant. Lord 
Beaconsfield called the Turf “that vast institution of national 
demoralization.” He was right at the time when his words 
were written, but since he died another institution has suddenly 
sprung up, which is likely to supplant the Turf as a poisonous 
agent in society. The old fashion of coursing is passing away ; 
our gamblers cannot be content to walk in the free air and see 
three or four courses to the hour. They want race to follow 
race swiftly, like the whirling of the ball at roulette; they want 
to risk their money at close intervals; and thus the beautiful 
greyhounds are treated like dice, and the “‘ bottled-up” hares can 
hardly be turned out fast enough to satisfy the feverish excitement 
of men who degrade sport, and degrade our common race. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTION. 


O* Wednesday evening last the members of the Royal 
Academy met to elect an Associate in the place of Mr. Frank 
Holl, the painter, who was promoted last year to be a full 
Academician. The election was a very hotly contested one, the 
number of members present being unusually large. On the same 
day of 1883, on the 30th of January, the members met to perform 
the same office, and gave the title of A.R.A. to two of the most 
brilliant and gifted of the young artists of the day—to Mr. Robert 
Macbeth and to Mr. E. J, Gregory. We wish that we could con- 
= them on an equally fortunate choice this year, but Mr. 
olin Hunter is very far from being the ideal man for the place. 
It is no secret that he has stepped in where better men should 
have preceded him. He is young, and finer artists of an older 
generation competed with him vainly on Wednesday night. 

The Royal Academy has once more had the opportunity of 
selecting from the ranks of the outsiders a good landscape-painter. 
It might have secured the services of Mr, A. W. Hunt, or of Mr. 
Albert Goodwin, of Mr. Henry Moore, or even of Mr. Frank 
Walton. It has turned aside from these men to present the liberty 
of the guild to'Mr. Colin Hunter. This is a fresh sign that, even 
within those sacred ranks, the common popular gifts of violent 
realism, loud, crude colour, and total absence of sentiment are pre- 
ferred to tenderness, imagination, and style. We do not wish to 
be severe on the productions of the new A.R.A. His work has 
at least the merit of individuality. When we see it we know 
it to be his, and if it is a long time since we have looked upon 
the sea, and if no better marine paintings are near it, we may 
even notice it with pleasure. But let a Brett, or a Wyllie, ora 
Moore approach it, and its knell is sounded. Last year Mr. Colin 
Hunter was, oddly enough, selected to be one of the British repre- 
sentatives in the International Exhibition in the Rue de Léze. 
With Mr. Watts and Mr. Whistler he was allowed to emphasize 
the versatility of British art for the wonderment of the French 
nation, which did not appear to greatly appreciate the exaggeration 
of its own worst mannerism. 

We are glad to from Mr. Colin Hunter. As he fills up 
the vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., so 
the next member elected will fill up the place of Mr. Francis 
Holl, A.R.A. The distinguished engraver, who died on the 


15th ult., would have belonged to the body but one year if 
he had lived one other day. He was elected in old » 
in broken health, after all his work was over. It is said that he 
never touched the burin after his election, With all respect to 
this particular artist, we venture to think that his career as an 
A.R.A., however honourable to himself, reflected but little distinc- 
tion on the Royal Academy. If the body considered him worthy 
of membership, it was absurd to delay his election until the honour 
was practically posthumous. We would express a strong opinion 
that no man who is past work, no man even whose powers are 
declining, should be received into the Academy. The act of elec- 
tion should be considered as one which brings duties with it as well 
as honours. The new member should be, not a decrepit perso 
who has been unjustly overlooked in the past, but a man in the 
full vigour of life, ready to take his part in the schools, to lecture, 
to guide the students, to hold office on the Council. 

Another crying reform which is called for in the rules for electing 
Associates is that of the written or tacit regulation which opens 
the ddors of the Royal Academy to line-engravers and mezzo- 
tinters—that is to say, to workers upon steel—and closes them to 
workers upon wood and copper. e hear much, and yet rot 
too much, about the decline of line-engraving; and yet the hide- 
bound practice of the Royal Academy closes distinction to all 
other branches of what the French call gravure. Why should a 
wood-engraver like Mr. J. D. Cooper, or an etcher like Mr. 
Seymour Haden, feel that membership with the hody whom 
Cousins and Bartolozzi honoured is hopelessly shut out from 
them? 


E. T. W. HOFFMANN, 


ES Contes d' Hoffmann, a collection of short tales translated 
from the German, was better known to the last than to the 
present generation of general readers. Indeed, we may almost 
say, as far as England is concerned, that it was hardly known to 
either generation, for although the French can boast of a respect- 
able translation of the more famous stories, we have had to content 
ourselves with a version of some half-dozen of them which, with 
the exception of one that engaged the attention of Mr, Carlyle’s 
indefatigable genius, are all more or less feeble efforts at transla- 
tion. Thus this singular fact presents itself, that while Hoffmann 
had achieved a considerable popularity upon the Continent, in 
England his works were well-nigh unread, and certainly unappre- 
ciated. The cause of this, we are inclined to think, was the early 
publication of his perhaps most ambitious, but certainly weakest and 
most disagreeable work, Eliviere des Teufels, The success which 
had attended the production of Matthew Gregory Lewis’s Monk 
at an earlier date may have misled some over-enthusiastic admirer 
of Hoffmann to present the insane ravings of Brother Medardus 
to the English public, with this result, however, that lasting 
damage has been done to the fame of an author of almost 
unique imaginative power. It was in his short, vigorous, 
fantastic pieces, of which he wrote an extraordinary number, 
and which he collected together under the titles of Fanta- 
siestiicke in Callot’s Manier, Serapionsbriider, and Nachtstiicke, that 
Hoffmann was at his best; and we have evidence that he 
himself set no value on those works which called for more sus- 
tained effort, for he never liked the Elixiere des Teufels, and never 
completed Lebensanstchten des Katers Murr (“Tom Cat Murr’s 
Philosophy of Life”), which, though a masterpiece as far as it 
goes, we cannot doubt the author felt himself unable to finish. 
These short pieces, originally written for no other purpose than 
to replenish a chronically empty purse, are full of most exquisite 
humour, brilliant wit, and trenchant satire. At times, it is true, 
he deals in horrors which are rather apt to disgust than attract the 
reader; but in the tales with which we are at present concerned 
this fault issearcely to be detected. There are many persons, doubt- 
less, who will fail to see the beauties and eagerly point out the 
blemishes of these extraordinary tales; but that is only natural 
where so many are incapable of appreciating genuine humour and 
prone to resent anything but commonplace situations in fiction as 
the greatest of crimes. Our advice to all such is to abstain from 
an attempt to understand Hoffmann, for certainly he did not write 
these tales for such readers. 

To the due appreciation of Hoffmann’s works some account 
of his life and character would seem necessary, although his 
life exhibits no particularly romantic situations and is chiefly 
marked as one of a somewhat Bohemian type, whilst a 
strong feature in his character is the not uncommon one 
of a rooted aversion to bores. It was this, in fact, that drove 
him from the tediousness of the Berlin | tea-table to 
the more lively company at the tavern, and finally to his ruin 
and death, He was born at Kénigsberg, in Prussia, on the 24th 
of January, 1776, and was reared under the roof of his maternal 
grandmother, since, owing to some unfortunate matrimonial mis- 
understandings, his futher deserted his family when our author was 
only three years old. His early education was undertaken by his 
uncle Otto, a man little calculated to attract a quick child like the 
young Hoffmann, for he was a rigid, methodical, and pedantic man. 
Lhe pupil, however, seems to have suffered but little from such 
ungenial tutorship; for we find that when he proceeded in due 
course to the Reformed School he gained the approval of his 
masters as a boy well grounded in elementary knowibdge. Asa 
schoolboy Hoflmann gave decided proof of his love of music and 
drawing, and, with his uncle for a subject, he made great progress 
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_ with a girl to whom he was giving music-lessons, Her 
the alli 


aa he passed 
- the age of nineteen entered the profession as Auscultator, a sort 
of articled clerk. Kinigsberg, after the love episode, being a 


’ ment under another uncle, who was a lawyer of some standing at 
_ Glogau in Silesia. Here he remained for two years, and in the 
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in the art of caricature, an art which he developed to such per- 
that it him dearly To the of 

oni was his next step in life, for the purpose of stadying 
which was considered as hereditary in his 
family. While there the young man fell desperately in love 


ts, however, objected to ance, and he had to solace 
If with the thought that his heart was broken, This did 
not ap tly interfere with his studies; for, whatever may 
be eat to his discredit, idleness was not one of his faults, 


the n examinations with success, and at 


somewhat uninteresting place for him, he obtained an appoint- 


summer of his last year he went to Dresden for a holiday. At 
Dresden he was induced to gamble, and his success was go great 
that he was quite horrorstruck, and determined thereafter never to 
touch a card during his life—a vow which, be it said to his honour, 
he stedfastly kept. His experience on this occasion and the 
feelings of horror which seized him are undoubtedly the ground- 
work of one of his most dramatic pieces, called Spielergliick, 
which he afterwards placed in the Serapionsbriider Collection. 
When he came back to Berlin in 1798, he passed the “ examen 
rigorosum ”, with such honours that his examiners recommended 
him for immediate employment under Government, and finally in 
1800 he was appointed Assessor in Posen in Poland. At Posen 
Hoffmann found himself somewhat lonely at first, as he was to a 
—_ extent cut off from the society of the artists who were his 
iends at Berlin and Glogau, but he set to work assiduously at 
painting and music, in the latter of which arts it was his particular 
ambition to shine. The tedium of the humdrum life at Posen, 
however, began to pall upon him, and, finding his companions and 
society in general excessively dull, he took to criticizing them in a 
manner most likely to give offence. No one likes to be satirized, 
be the satire ever so witty, but to be caricatured under the most 
ludicrous yet unmistakable aspects, was an offence hardly to be 
| apne Yet Hoffmann, from sheer devilry, and from a desire 
anything which would rouse the society at Posen from its 
dead level of respectable inanity, persuaded a friend to aid him in 
perpetrating an outrageous practical joke. His coadjutor ap- 
disguised as an Italian hawker at a masquerade attended by 

the élite of Posen, and distributed Hoffmann’s too evident cari- 
catures to the company assembled, taking care to place them in 
the hands of those who would be most willing to make use of 
them. The joke was only too successful, and the consequence was 
that news of it was sent to Berlin, and, instead of receiving a 
t as Rath at Posen, as had been intended, Hoffmann had 

to content himself with the same position at Plozk, which to him 
meant exile. At Plozk, however, he found a wife, and ina short time 
he was transferred to Warsaw. At the Polish capital Hoffmann was 
in his element. His talents, especially in music, soon gained him 
many acquaintances, and he here met Hitzig, who became his most 
intimate friend; in his leisure hours he undertook the super- 
intendence of a musical institution, which he named a Ressource, 
busying himself with arranging the rooms of an old palace which 
was hired by some of his admirers, and painting designs for the 
walls and ceilings thereof. The Ressource was a complete success, 
Concerts, in which Hoffmann took the leading part, were given, 
and it seemed to him as if he had reached the zenith 
of his ambition—a public recognition that he was a master 
of his best beloved art. The battle of Jena, however, put 
an end to all this, and by way of a crowning misfortune he 
‘was prostrated by a severe attack of fever. When he recovered 
he found himself in very straitened circumstances, with a wife and 
children to support, and in despair he hastened to Berlin. His 
intention was to live by art, but art at that time was at a 
discount, and he eagerly embraced an offer to become the musical 
director at the Bamberg Theatre. Here, too, mischance after 
mischance befell him, and he left his post in disgust. Almost 
destitute, he determined to write to the editor of the Musicalische 
Zeitung, at Leipsic, enclosing a specimen of those stories which he 
afterwards collected as “ Fantasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier,’ and 
which so delighted Jean Paul Richter that he wrote a preface for 
the collection. These pieces deal chiefly with music, his special 
art as he thought, and he little fancied at the time when he wrote 
them that they would give him a place in literature as a brilliant 
and singular writer. From this time, however, he was unremitting 
in his labours, and produced his fascinating stories with incredible 
swiftness. In 1813 he again attempted to conduct theatrical 
music at Dresden and Leipzig, and again failed owing to the state 
of the country and Napoleon’s cannons. He never despaired, 
however, and, though sadly light of purse, he was always light of 
heart. Having found the pursuit of a livelihood by means of 
theatrical enterprise, a blank he returned to Berlin, and by the 
interest of his friends was reinstated in the legal profession as 
Rath in Berlin. He now devoted himself to writing with that 
industry which was so characteristic of him, and for seven or 
ight years produced with comparative ease those marvellous tales 
which made him in Berlin the wonder of hisday. We have already 
hinted at bis partiality for the tavern, and his dislike of the 
dilettanti teartable. In this, as in everything else, Hoffmann 
showed a sublime contempt for all conventionality and semblance 


His friends endeavoured without success to 
allure him from the baleful influence of the wine-bouse ; vut the | 


most they could get him to do was to consent to a convivial 
meeting once a week at his own house, when he read them one of 
his stories which a under the title of “ Serapionsbriider.” 
For some months before his death he was creeping 
— but he would not, even when it reached his hands, 
0 the pleasure of exercising his marvellous imagination, and 
on the 24th of June, 1822, he died whilst endeavouring to dictate 
to his wife the conclusion of his last tale, “ Der Feind. 

Hitzig’s description of Hoffmann is very much such as might 
be expected. He was a man of diminutive stature, with a sallow 
complexion and dark, almost black hair, which grew far down 
his forehead. His eyes were grey, with nothing strange in them 
while he was quiet, but when excited they would assume an 
extraordinarily cunning expression and twinkle with mischief. 
His nose was finely cut and aquiline, his mouth somewhat set. 
IIis physique, in spite of his nimbleness, appeared , ashe 
had for his size a deep chest and broad shoulders. In » he 
was a mischievous, though not an ill-natured, elf. Vain 
belief and of an uncertain temper, he was capable of strong 
tions and true friendship, and, though naturally shy, was the 
best of companions when he was not bored. Such was the man 
whose contemporaries thought it not exaggeration to describe on 
his gravestone as “ ausgezeichnet im Amte als Dichter, als 
Tonkiinstler, als Maler.” 

Of the individual tales comprised in his three collections, it is 
difficult to point to any one as excelling the other; but we are in- 
clined to give the first place to “‘ Meister Martin der Kiifner und 
seine Gesellen,” a quaint story of Nuremberg life in the middle 
ages, which for graphic description of old-time manners is — 
by few and sur by none. “Der Gold’ne Topf” is already 
familiar to English readers in Mr. Carlyle’s excellent translation, 
as well as “ Das Fraulein von Scuderi,” and others which have 
also been translated, but which are not now easily to be pro- 
cured. “Der Sandmann,” “Rath Krespel,” and “ Das Majorat” 
are amongst the most weird; whilst the exquisite humour of 
“ Signor Formica,” an imaginary episode in the life of Salvator Rosa, 
is of the rarest order. Those in which music takes a large share are 
such as “Don Juan,” “Ritter Gliick,” “ Die Fermate,” &c., and 
we have already mentioned the powerful tale entitled “ Spieler- 
gliick.” A mere catalogue of these tales would take up too much 
space, so that it is not possible to do more than indicate the names 
of those which recur to us as most remarkable, It is much to be 
regretted that “Tom Cat Murr's Philosophy of Life” was never 
completed. Hoffmann’s names were Ernst Theodor Wilhelm; but the 
last is suppressed, and Amadeus substituted, in all editions of 
his works. Some have thought that this arose from his love 
of Mozart, whose name was Amadeus; but one of his biographers 
assures us that it happened simply from misprinting A. for W., 
and that, when it was pointed out to Hoffmann, he refused to 
alter it, and immediately took the name of Amadeus as a good 
omen. It may be interesting to note that, when the tales are 
taken in chronological order, it is found that the wildest and 
most extravagant are by no means the result of a brain suffer- 
ing from the effects of excess, but that they were written at a 
time when he was little given to debauch. The more natural, 
and, we are bound to say, some of his best, were written, on 
the contrary, during those sad years when he was accustomed 
to preside a3 king of the topers in the Berlin tavern. Perhaps the 
best proof of the subtle fascination of his stories is the fact that 
three such men as Richter in Germany, Gautier in France, and 
— in England have all testified their enthusiastic approval 
of them. 

Jt was not as a literary man, however, that Hoffmann desired 
to be known, but as a musician; and his performances in this. 
branch of art are by no means contemptible. He wrote no less 
than eleven operas, one of which, Undine, was enthusiastically re- 
viewed by Karl’ Maria von Weber: incidental music for three 
plays; a ballet; a requiem; two symphonies, and other orchestral 
and choral pieces. Of his musical views we hope on another occa- 
sion to have something to say; but it is sufficient to point out 
that two of the greatest musicians of the age entertained a high 
opinion of his musical genius—namely, Karl Maria von Weber, and 
Ludwig van Beethoven 


SATANELLA. 


IIE revival of Balfe’s Satanella; or, the Power of Love, at 
Covent Garden on Saturday was an interesting event. Pro- 
duced here in 1858, under the Harrison-Pyne management, its 
success was almost as great as that of Ze Bohemian Gil, though 
it did not, like that remarkable work, make the tour of the world. 
In spite of its popularity, it is very inferior to that cosmopolitan 
opera and to many others of Balfe’s compositions. It is a one-air 
opera ; but its one air, “The Power of Love,” proves as fresh and en- 
trancing asever. The admirable use the composer has made of this air, 
without in the least exhausting its enthralling power or rrr 4 
its dramatic significance, is but one proof, among many, of hisaki 
It is something that it should have survived many years’ base servi- 


tude to the rsand retain its old force and witchery. 
Whatever Balfe’s sins against art and taste may be, and they are 
not slight, there must be something in music of such universal 
allurement that has the analysis of those who treat of the 


music of the future. “The Power of Love” is utterly distinct 
from that large class of melodies that leave the ear titi and 
evoke no emotion ; its value is far higher and its effect more com~ 
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 enype It is true that if detached from the opera the col- 
apse of the work would be certain; but this is no more than 
saying if Pe withdraw the motive power the machinery would be 
at a standstill ; and though much of the remaining music is trivial 
or bombastic, it never degrades the central theme with its owa 
weight. The secret of this lies in Balfe’s genius, which triumphs 
over the incredible bathos of his libretto and his own perilous 
facility. Many of the airs and concerted pieces in Satanella are 
of the most ephemeral value, and one song, “Oh, would she but 
name the day,” is just such a ditty as the serio-comique loves and 
the music-hall applauds; but mere dulness and that pretentious 
heaviness which marks the absence of lyrical inspiration were 
foreign to Balfe’s genial spirit and marvellous fecundity. 

The libretto is a deranged version of Le Diable Boiteux by 
Messrs. A. Harris and E. Falconer, not without indications of 
other sources of inspiration. Some of its verses are as defiant of 
sense and grammar as the famous song “ When other lips,” which 
still exercises the ingenuity of commentators. It is not an un- 
interesting book and very entertaining, being a survival of the 
wonder-working scribes who imitated Lewis and Maturin with 
their tales of Gothic times. There are a ruined tower, a Gothic 
and very facetious knave, a medieval Pangloss who, by pre- 
cognition, is full of the Eton Latin grammar, a reckless nobleman, 
a haughty lady, a distressed damsel with a silent sorrow, much 
necromancy and blue lightning, besides demons and pirates and 
the indispensable Arimanes. ‘The Count Rupert is detected by his 
betrothed, Stella, in the act of kissing his foster-sister Lelia, who, 
though she never tells her love, exercises other blandishments. The 
offended Stella faces the Count at the gaming-vable, and by meansof 
the primitive dice-boxes gains the whole of his possessions save one 
ruined tower. To this the Count hies with his faithful tutor and 
servant, and by means of a childish formula, extracted from a 
book of magic, summons the dread fiend. Arimanes appears with 
Satanella, as a page, only to find Rupert in a trance, from which 
he does not revive till Arimanes departs. Satanella ensnares him 
through a dream, in which she appears as a beautiful woman, 
and sings the fascinating “ Power of Love.” In the next act the 
pirates carry off Lelia and Stella to the slave-market at Tunis; 
they are followed by Satanella and Rupert. Lelia is rescued by 
the former, on condition that Rupert forfeits his soul. Stella is no 
more seen, and was either forgotten in the excitement of these 
events, or sold as a slave. Once more in the old castle, Satanella 
repents and destroys the fatal bond, so that Rupert and Lelia may 
be united, and for this act is about to suffer the vengeance of 
Arimanes, when she is saved by a rosary given to her by Lelia; 
the baffled demons crouch in the foreground, the nuptials of the 
happy pair are witnessed behind, Satanella floats on a cloud 
= in triumph, while an invisible choir sings “The Power of 

ve.” 

This extraordinary farrago is sufficient to daunt the heart of 

any other composer than Balfe. Always able to make the most 
of his dramatic opportunities, he was never deterred from his 
paece of writing pretty airs by any amount of fatuity in his 
ibretto; he never forgot his singers, and his knowledge of the 
stage was eminently useful in emergencies. Hence it is not 
difficult to assure adequate representation to Satanella, which at 
Covent Garden was certainly good. Mme. Rose Hersée was 
distinctly successful in the chief character. Her @elivery of 
“The Power of Love” in the first act was charming; while 
the sprightly “Sultana Zulema,” and the rather exacting finale 
of the third act, were sung with brilliant execution. Scarcely 
less noteworthy was Mme. Hersée’s singing in the scene where 
Satanella divulges her love to Rupert, previous to the trio in the 
last act, where she displayed deep feeling. The Stella of Miss 
H. Armstrong and the Lelia of Miss Emily Parkinson were fully 
acceptable, though want of stage experience was too frequently 
apparent in the acting of the latter. Mr. J. W. Turner was 
excellent as Count Rupert, and Mr. Fox sang the spirited song, 
“ Rovers, rulers of the Sea,” very finely, and was well supported 
by the chorus. ‘The spoken dialogue that so absurdly delays the 
musical movement in the first act was rendered more than 
endurable by the humorous acting of Mr. CO. Lyall, as Karl, and 
Mr. H. W. Dodd, as the tutor Hortensius, The orchestra was 
admirably conducted by Mr. Betjemann; Mr. Clinton’s execution 
of the clarionet solo in the second act, and Mr. Barrett’s refined 
performance on the flute, received well-merited applause. 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY, 


EFORE the production of Comedy and Tragedy Mr. W. 8. 
B Gilbert had never succeeded in impressing an “el with 
any of his serious dramatic essays. In his own peculiar domain 
of Topseyturveydom it has long been acknowledged that he rules 
— His quaintness of fancy, always set forth in the most 

ective theatrical style, his odd humour dressed with a literary 
skill his contemporaries do not gy has given him a place 
apart since in 7'rial by Jury the judge descended from the Bench 
to marry the plaintiff. But his works with a higher purpose have 
always lacked something essential; nor is the very remarkable 
little drama which first saw its light at the Lyceum a week ago 
free from fault. It may be granted that a dramatist who takes an 
historical subject is allowed some latitude in dealing with history ; 
but Mr. Gilbert claims and exercises too much. He has s ly 
facts, and has besides introduced absurdities, In 


Comedy and Tragedy we find the Regent of France, the Duc 
d'Orléans, going to supper at the house of an actress of the Théatre 
Frangais, attended by the Abbé Dubois, there to be challenged 
and “ wounded to the death ” in a duel with the actress's husband. 
Now in the first place the Duc dOrléans was not killed or 
wounded to the death in a duel. by apoplery, 
second place, it is preposterous to su that Regent 
France, the head of the State, would have fought a duel under 
any circumstances, and ially under such circumstances as 
those here depicted. In the third place, it is out of the question 
that Dubois could have accompanied the Regent to the house where 
he thus met his death, for the excellent reason that the Cardinal 
died more than three months before the attack which proved fatal 
to the Regent. It is difficult to suppose that Mr. Gil can be 
ignorant of such well-known facts; yet he would seem to be so, 
for no dramatic pu is served by introducing Dubois. The 
part is allotted to a minor player, and is, by the author's scheme, 
totally without distinction. Any anonymous personage would 
have answered the pur There is so much admirable work in 
this drama that these disrespectful perversions of history are to be 
regretted. As regards the construction, facts apart, Mr. Gilbert 
weakens his story when he makes the heroine a party to—the in- 
ventor, indeed, of—an ignoble plot. The high-minded Clarice 
would not have consented thus to decoy her persecutor by a device 
the issue of which must have been, moreover, exceedingly doubt- 
ful. So much must be urged against Mr. Gilbert's play. There is 
very much, on the other hand, to be said on behalf of it. The 
character of Clarice the actress is an exceedingly powerful one. 
In it & competent representative would find the opportunity of 
exhibiting the most varied emotions, which always stand out 
from a highly impressive background. The piece is well named, 
for the height of comedy and the depth of tragedy are to be 
touched Olarice—if only Clarice knows how to reach to either, 
It is too late in the day to recapitulate the plot in detail. In 
brief, Clarice, during the year of her married life, has been sought 
by the Duc d'Orléans. Her husband, formerly an officer of the 
Guard, now, for her sake, an actor, has vainly challenged the 
Duc. In order that he may be driven to accept the challenge, 
Clarice invites him, with several of his companions, to a supper at 
her house, so planning that her husband, D’Aulnay, shall witness 
her interview with her visitor, and shall render his continued 
refusal to fight—as the dramatist would have us believe— 
impossible. All falls out as arranged. Still the t refuses 
to meet a statutory vagabond and a social outcast. “If ascullion 
were to challenge me, I should so far recognize him as to have 
him flogged. An actor is entitled to no recognition at all,” is the 
Due's reply. D’Aulnay then tears up his engagement, vows he 
will never more set foot on the stage, and the challenge is at 
length accepted. The combatants retire to the garden, Clarice 
a the task of keeping the attention of her visitors 
e till the issue is known. 

pto this point the actress has been provided with several 
chances of minor effect ; but of none of these did Miss Anderson, 
who as Clarice is something more than the head and front of play, 
take full advantage. There was no ring of true tenderness in her 
voice when she met her husband ; she received the Regent's friends 
with a free and easy air of banter—yet stiff and i 
withal, nor wholly devoid of commonness—which sat ill on 
the assumption of Clarice’s high-minded modesty, and made one 
wonder at the Duc’s determined pursuit. She flirted with him 
after the fashion of stage flirtation; one looked in vain for 
some point of merit throughout these earlier scenes and found 
nothing. But the grand opportunities are yet to come, Oan 
the American actress rise to them? The question does not 
long remain unanswered, and the answer is an unequivocal 
tive. By way of holding the attention of her visitors, w 
presently return, while the duel to the death is being fought in 
the garden beyond the room where they stand, Clarice at her 
visitors’ request improvises. Before they can find a theme for her, 
the clashing of swords is heard. She must perforce maintain a 
cheerful face, vow it is nothing, that a little surprise is in 
a eos that all will be spoilt if any one enters the garden. 

n she starts upon her task. She is a strolling player, she— 
that is, he—enters a tavern, is asked to describe himself, One 
look, one gesture, one intonation of the voice, as Clarice uers 
her fears and volubly begins to recite, would have done e i 
for this truly dramatic incident ; but nothing of the sort is forth- 


coming. Miss Anderson speaks to the ears, never to the heart, 
a a ue as her brocaded gown will admit. 
She keeps her face ally turned to the audience, but it 


ex no trace of what should be there. The speech itself is 
wonderfully well written for the — of playing. “ Who am 
I, gentlemen? Iam Artaxerxes! I am Antony the Great! I'm 
a doge, a king, a councillor, a burgess, a lackey. I am the con- 
stable who seizes the beggar; nay, I am the beggar seized by the 
constable. I feast starving; I starve feasting. Beware of me, 
for I am a rogue—a swaggering roysterer, with 
elbows, hat a and bilbo ready.” Thus the speaker begins, and 
in like vein continues, very aptly imitating the personages she 
names, suiting the action to the word. Only this and i 
more. Miss Anderson gives, as it were, her entertainment. It is 
very clever, so far as it goes, but it does not go nearly far 
The audience laugh and ap - They do not think— 
Anderson does nothing to @ them think—of what the im- 
provisation is done to hide, From this point Mr Gilbert rises, 
B 
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and Miss Anderson falls. It remains for the actress to make what 
follows either profoundly impressive or a mere trick of the theatre. 
Unhappily at the Lyceum it isthe latter. Clarice hears a cry 
as of a man desperately hurt. Her courage gives way, and she 
begs the one friend present, to whom she has given the key of the 
door which leads to the garden, to let her through. Her hearers, 
however, believe that she is still acting; nor in truth is this sup- 
ne og unreasonable, There is little sincerity in the appeal of 

ice, and the friend who incurs the derision of the rest by the 
statement that she is not acting has slight justification that is 
apparent to the spectators. Miss Anderson is ben energetic. That 
is all. Of real power, of the tragic intensity which the situation 
invitesand demands, there is scarcely a sign. It is sad to watch so fine 
a scene so misused. Certainly Mr. Gilbert’s Clarice has not yet 
been represented. Miss Anderson was, however, much applauded, 
but ique non omnes cadem mirantur amantque. Mr. Barnes as 
the Duc d'Orléans did moderately well what was demanded of 
him, though this Regent by no means showed himself endowed 
with that charm of manner which is said to have recalled 
Henry IV. Mr. Alexander’s performance of D’Aulnay was 
efficient. It will be seen that the chief situation of this play is 
nearly identical with the chief situation of Tabarin; but it is 
| just to Mr. Gilbert to say that his construction is different, 

may fairly be claimed as original. 


THE THEATRES. 


FTER a week's representation, Mr. Pinero’s comedy was suc- 
ceeded at the Globe by Our Regiment, a “farcical comedy” 
by Mr. H. Hamilton, produced originally at a Vaudeville matinée 
last winter. It was then more than suggested that the leading idea 
of the play was taken from a contemporary German drama—a 
fact which the value of Mr. Hamilton's piece renders quite un- 
important. ‘Since its appearance, we are told, it has met with 
much suceess in the provinces, which, indeed, it is eminently cal- 
culated to achieve. It is just the kind of drama naturally to be 
expected and qualified to succeed in the provinces—of British 
India and Equatorial Africa, or in any society where ennui 
uires an antidote, and all the talents of the neighbourhood, 
ilitary and civilian, are requisitioned tothat end. Its refreshing 
candour of speech, its amateurish indiflerence to construction and 
its impatience of natural evolution, its passion for distortion and 
caricature, appeal to the jaded spirits of unhappy exiles. The 
course of the play is foreseen to the untaxed intelligence, which 
is’ only mildly exercised by gentle speculations as to what 
form the familiar screen-trick will take (in the drawing-room) or 
how the not less pleasant summer-house trick (in the garden) will 
be worked. The most venerable jokes light up the dialogue with 
a gay senility which has too much of pathos to be reprehended; mis- 
understandings that are highly improbable in the frank society of 
Our Regiment lead to impossible complications; in the place of 
humour we have frolicsome pranks ; for banter and sarcasm very cur- 
rent chaff; for wit smartness. Yet, with all these excesses against 
art, thereis no denying that Our Regiment is amusing ; its spirit is 
well interpreted by the actors ; its rather rough and very ready fun 
is admirably rendered, and the piece moves with unflagging alacrity 
towards the desired end. 

- Mr. Hamilton's accurate description of his play is heartily to be 
commended, and is an excellent example for the times. ‘The old 
dramatists would no more have thought of calling certain modern 
Plays comedies that are so entitled than of styling Rule a 
= and Have a Wife a tragedy. With neither the directness 

concentration of farce nor the finished art of comedy, Our 
ment is an amalgam in which the farcical material has some- 
what “ flown,” leaving a solitary instance of its unfriendly ally in 
the love scene of the last act. The village of Mudborough is en- 
livened by a short visit of a detachment of lancers, who are 
warmly welcomed by enthusiastic admirers—to wit, Mr. Ellaby 
and his niece Maud Ellaby, Mrs. Dobbinson, her daughter Olive, 
and her niece Enid Thurston. Mr. Dobbinson does not share in 
this generous warmth, and his violent hatred of the military 
is contrasted with his friend Ellaby’s esually unbounded ad- 
miration. The latter possesses also a hearty dislike to the 
clergy, while of course the former differs from him. The 
ance on the scene of Captain Featherston and Lieut. 
arrener coincides with the presentation of the Rev. John 
Talbot, their old college friend, to the curacy of Mudborough. 
Heie are elements from which it is easy to divine the nature of 
an amusing imbroglio, The ladies determine on the campaign, 
Enid declaring her object te be Featherston; the curate falls in 
love with Maud Ellaby; Guy Warrener sits down before the 
heiress [enid, and commences a determined siege, while Feather- 
ston appears indifferent. Warrener presents himself to the young 
ladies with cool effrontery and a delightful presumption of victory, 
to which Featherston’s frank manliness serves as an effective foil. 
The former discovers Enid to be a native of Jamaica, and instantly 
to study the subject, causing great amusement by his 


surprising mowledge of the island and his naif contidence in. 


his. expedient, which of course only bores the heiress, The 
curate’s procedure is. not less entertaining. He has no liking 
for his profession, ruefully anticipates being “bowled out,” 
feels “the old bird,” as he irreverently styles “the old Adam,” 


very assertive, and expresses himself with amazing flippancy. 
He visits Mr. and endeavours to sustain posi- 
tion by covert consultation of a conventional speech, conve- 
niently written on a card, and which becomes inextricably 
mingled with the footman’s colloquy with his master, The 
scene where he is recognized by his military friends as their 
old comrade at Oriel is highly extravagant; his bashful air and 
involved language, his attempt to impress the astonished Ellaby 
with his set speech, and his discomfiture when Warrener abstracts 
his “ crib,” are very laughable. As the play proceeds the fun be- 
comes riotous and the situations more farcical. Much is made of 
the slight incident of a mishap by which Warrener falls into a 
lake in the gallant attempt to pluck some water-lilies for Enid. 
His rea ance in some scandalously ill-fitting clothes of his 
host evokes a burst of merriment; he mounts a chair, draws a 
screen about him, and descends only on the understanding that 
Enid will not look at him, and makes her an offer of marriage. 
All of which, and much more that needs no mention, is very 
tolerable fooling, if not very original or forcible. 

Much of the favour with which Our Regiment was received is 
due to the spirited interpretation of what would be insuflerahly 
dull if not fairly well played. Mr. Gerard Moore succeeds in 
presenting the unabashed coxcomb, Guy Warrener, with praise- 
worthy consistency, considering the temptation to excess that the 
situations offer. His assumption is decidedly clever, but it would 
gain by a little repression of manner in the second act, where he 
is much too boisterous towards the close; his change of attire 
cannot be held responsible for the lapse he commits here. The 
curate is played by Mr. E. W. Gardiner effectively and without 
exaggeration. The bearish anti-military Mr. Dobbinson is well 
conceived and carefully represented by Mr. E. J. Henley, while 
Mr. Lethcourt as Featherston, and Mr. Young as Ellaby, are 
thoroughly adequate. The very unfeminine lady characters are 
well given by Miss Carlotta Leclercq (Mrs. Dobbinson), Miss 
Fanny Brough (Enid Thurston), Miss Abington (Maud Ellaby), 
and Miss Trevelyan (Olive). 

Mr. Toole, at Toole’s Theatre, has produced a “ farcical comedy ” 
called A Mint of Money, written by Mr. Arthur Law, whose 
name has been associated with pieces successfully produced else- 
where. We have already to the meaning, or want of mean- 
ing, of the descriptive label given to many pieces in this day; and 
perhaps it does not much matter what description is thus given to 
a play which is the fortunate vehicle for the humours of Mr. Toole 
and of the clever company of players which he has got about 
him. When the name of the piece is known, when it is further 
known that the part which Mr. Toole plays is named Kerosine 
Tredgold, and that the three acts are headed Captured, The 
Victim, and Rescued, the accustomed and ingenious playgoer 
may find some amusement in first guessing what the plot and 
the situations of the piece may most likely be, and then in com- 
ad the piece on the boards with the piece of his imagination. 

his is a pleasure of which we do not propose to rob him in any 
measure, but we may tell him by way of encouragement that Mr. 
Toole is at his funniest in the situations cleverly contrived for him 
with the aid of cleverly composed dialogue, and that he is well 
helped by a company containing such capable actors as Miss 
Erskine, who plays a mesmerist with an intensity conceived in 
the true spirit of Cais ue (called pro hac vice farcical comedy), 
Miss Emily Thorne, Mr. Billington, Mr. Shelton, and Mr. 
E. D. Ward, whose acting is always so good that one always 
wants to see what he could do with some more telling part 
of comedy or comedy-drama than generally falls to him. A Mint 
of Money serves its purpose very well in giving playgoers an occa- 
sion for the welcome which they are always, 4 | rightly, ready to 
give to Mr. Toole on his reappearance, and it also serves to show 
that he is no less careful in the “ staging ” of his pieces than is, in 
another line, the distinguished actor-manager who is now winning 
golden opinions in America. 

It might be wished, by the by, that the utterances of Mr. 
Irving to American interviewers were as well regulated as are 
his stage arrangements. It ‘is, for instance, astounding to find 
it set down in print, and hardly possible to believe it tho fact, 
that Mr. Irving considers the American stage superior to the 
French in the matter of tragedy, because France has no tragic 
actor. This amazing statement, according to the report of a 
Chicago newspaper, Mr. Irving supported by observing that, on 
the revival of Le Roi s' Amuse, M. Got played Triboulet, and 
did not play it with any convincing tragic power. Has M. Got 
ever been considered a tragic actor? Has Mr. Irving ever 
heard of M. Mounet-Sully ? Has he ever heard that, granted all his 
faults, M. Mounet-Sully (who was haled, by a discerning person, 
from obscurity to fill the vacant place of first tengoian at 
the Frangais) has ever since that haling more and more proved 
himself to be an actor possessed of the rarest of all the gifts that 
an actor has—that of interpreting the of noble 

ts? It would be odd if M. Mounet-Sully’s completely deserved 
‘ame as a great tragic actor had not reached Mr. Irving’sears. We 
must hope that Mr. Irving's words have been incorrectly heard 
by the reporters through whom they reach us. 

As we all remember, the common playwright, or dramatic hack, 
was one of the chief pests of Dickens’s life. The great writer 
suffered from him infinitely ; and the angry aversion in which he 
held the whole tribe was natural and honourable. A fine and 
sincere artist, he had the artist's t for his conceptions ; to 
see them mangled and deformed for the stage—their humour 
coarsened and their pathos vulgarized, the romanee in 
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them obliterated, and the individuality conventionalized and 
destroyed—was to him intolerable. The gutter-dramatists of his 
time were poison to him; and he hated them as bitterly and hit 
them as hard as a hard-hitting man of genius and a good heter 
could. Recalling this, one scarcely dares to imagine what he 
might have said, or how he would have felt, had he lived to ses 
the “entirely new adaptation” of The Old Curiosity Shop now 
playing at the Opéra Comique. Nothing more offensive in tho 
way of adaptation has been seen for many years. We can call 
to mind no rifacimento of a famous work in which the con- 
ceptions of the original author have been more hideously gro- 
tesqued, in which the ideas and ore of the original author 
have been more stupidly transformed. To have to say thus much 
is painful in no mean d But Dickens's work is a national 
possession, and Dickens's fame is a part of the nation’s own; and 
‘we conceive that to protest against any wrong that is done them 
is the duty of every one to whom good Titeratare and the memory 
of a ser Englishman are dear. 

In The Old Curiosity Shop, with something that is faulty and 
even bad, there is much of Dickens's work, Two generations 
of English-speaking men have wept over Little Nell; and, if to 
austere and highly literary critics that much-enduring child is 
abominable, it must not be forgotten that to Landor she was almost 
heroic, and that to Mr. Ruskin she is (or was) a great and beau- 
tiful creation. Then there are the two Brasses—Sampson and 
Sally—types new to literature, completely apprehended and ob- 
served, and presented with unfailing energy and precision; there 
is Quilp, the dwarf—perhaps the most admirable expression of the 
true grotesque in English fiction ; there are Codlin, and Short, and 
the Marchioness—all admirable after their kind ; there are Kit, and 
Barbara, and Mrs, Jiniwin, and Mrs. Jarley, and Tom Scott—a 
world of wit and fun and invention; above all, there is Dick 
Swiveller, a piece of right humour, real yet touched with the true 
ideal—a creation in its way as generous in intention and as irre- 
sistible in effect as has been achieved since Walter Scott. To 
transport a book so rich in fancy and so full of life and fact to 
the stage is merely impossible. It contains a dramatic idea 
of singular strength and freshness; but rightly to adapt this 
idea to stage purposes, it would be necessary, as always in such 
cases, to forget the novel, make a clean sweep of the per- 

and their environment, and, approaching the matter from 
another direction and under a new aspect, begin again from the 
beginning. In the novel there is absolutely nothing after the 
play, save only the germinal idea and the rudiments of a situation 
—the situation in which it is embodied in a narrative form. 
Dickens wrote, not as a playwright, but asa novelist pure and 
simple; creating a peculiar atmosphere, inventing a peculiar set of 
poy pee alternating dialogue with description as he thought 
fit, and relying for the production of some of his largest ard best 
effects on the exercise of his unrivalled faculty of the picturesque. 
To the author of the “entirely new adaptation” with which we 
are dealing it has seemed good and right to transform The 
Old Curiosity Shop not into a species of play, but into a 
lar “ variety entertainment "—a dreadful nondescript, smack- 
ing a little of the theatre and very much indeed of the music- 
hail; an opportunity for comic songs, and mimicry, and pantomime, 
and cellar-tlap steps, and what are known to the profession as 
“lightning changes.” There is some attempt at pathos, for 
Miss Lotta, “ America’s representative comédienne,” is ambitious 
of distinction as a real actress; so that we are favoured with 
something of Nell and her grandfather, and Mrs. Jarley and the 
Waxworks, and a death-scene in the snow, among tombstones, and 
American angels, to the music of an unseen organ. There is also 
some attempt at romance and the enon ry for we are honoured 
with frantic and unnecessary glimpses of Kit, and Quilp, and 
Sampson Brass and his sister Sally. But our real heroine 1s Miss 
Lotta as the Marchioness, our real hero Mr. Wyatt as Dick 
Swiveller. For their sake—principally, it must noted, for 
Miss Lotta'’s—TZhe Old Curiosity Shop has been turned into a 
framework for what may be defined as a music-hall enter- 
tainment tempered with a . In the first act we have 
the Old Curiosity Shop and the beginnings—vague and feeble 
enough, but real as far as they go—of a kind of play, with 
Miss Jotta as a far from plausible Nell, and Mr. Pateman 
as a loud and antic Quilp, and Mr. Calhaem (dotage personified) 
as Grandfather Trent, and Mr. Wyatt as Dick Swiveller, 
and Mr. C. Coote as a not unnatural Kit; we have Grand- 
father Trent disappointed and discovered, Nell plaintive and 
angelic, Kit loyal and sentimental, Swiveller ridiculous and 
unreal, and Quilp insulted and irate; we have a certain amount of 
character, a trifling amount of action, and something not much 
unlike a situation. In the next act everything is changed ; we 
are presented to Miss Lotta as the Marchioness, and in the pre- 
sentation we are plunged neck deep in a variety performance in 
full swing, The Marchioness appears like a person in a pantomime 
—tumbling through a suddenly opened door ; she mops, she mows, 
she grins, she antics; she rejoices in “ comic business” with Dick, 
and afterwards in more “ comic business” with Sampson and ae | 
and a mutton bone; she sits on a high stool, and eats beef wit 
both hands, and puts her feet on the table, and slaps her knife 
on her shoe; and she finishes the scene—the immortal banquet- 
scene!—with a pas de deux with Mr. Swiveller, a parody of a 
minuet and a comic cachucha. Worse remains behind. After an 
interval devoted to sentiment aud Mrs. Jarley and the humours of 
Mr. Slum, she appears (with an enormous broom) in Brass’s office, 
assists in the accusation of Kit, and takes part—still with the broom 


—in the sort of rally with which the “adapter” has thought fit 
to conclude the act. Thenin the famous scene in Dick Swiveller’s 
bedroom, we sound, with her assistance, deeps still lower. After 
confession and explanation, the Marchioness produces a brass 
whistle, and declares that that she could not pawn; Dick—only 
just recovered from brain fever be it remembered—requests her to 
start at once for Mr. Witherden’s office, and breaks into a jig on the 
beautiful instrument she has placed in his hands ; and a dances 
to his iping till her audience is weary of recalling her. Nor is 
this all. In the next scene, “A Country Churchyard,” Nell 
makes her last dying speech and confession, while Mrs, Jar 

looks on and sympathizes and holds her head; and when N 

has done, Grandfather Trent makes Ais last dying speech and con- 
fession, and expires beside her corse, even as Ruy Gomez expires 
beside the corse of Dona Sol, leaving Mrs. Jarley (in bao summer 
raiment) to bury him and his grandchild both. , in Mr, 
Witherden’s office, the Marchioness — challenged Miss Sally 
to mortal combat, and been removed by Mr. Swiveller, the. 
Brasses are confounded, and Dick comes into his fortune. He 
instantly proposes to the Marchioness, who accepts him more 
Americano—with a grin and a piece of slang. “Sing that song I 
taught you in honour of the occasion,” says the degenerate 
Richard; and the Marchioness instantly begins aping the works 
and ways of the operatic tenor, and after much mimicry, be- 
tukes herself to the dance, and Mr. Swiveller aiding, goes on 
until she can no more. Then, for Mr. Pateman’s sake (Mr, 
Pateman being a kind of actor) there is a relapse into drama; we 
are presented with Quilp’s wharf, and we hear Quilp roar, and we 
see Quilp tumble into the water. Instantly the gate is thrown 
down, the lights are turned on, and Mr. Swiveller and the 
Marchioness, followed by all the other personages of the drama, 
bound in upon the scene; the Marchioness, at Mr. Swiveller’s 
request, delivers an American “tag”; and on a spirited pas de 
= 2 curtain falls, Thvs it is that the novel has been 

pted. 

Of the way in which this ignoble patchwork is acted there is 
little to be said. Miss Lotta is not an actress, in any sense of the 
word ; she is what is called a “ variety artiste.” She has a curious 
apish talent for pantomime ; ehe dances with uncommon quaint- 
ness and agility; she is a clever caricaturist; but of acting she 
does not know so much as the rudiments. As Nell she is merely 
tedious; as the Marchioness she is, if you can only forget your 
Dickens, decidedly amusing. It is something the same with Mr. 
Wyatt; he is only tolerable when he is, not acting, but dancing. 
His make-up is merely an apology ; his Dick Swiveller has neither 
humour nor invention—has nothing, in fact, but a certain glibness 
and grace; he has taken so little trouble to com his part that 
in his mouth the traditional and delightful “ old min” becomes 
the commonp “old man.” It must be added that he 
and Miss Lotta in their parody of the minuet are really 
funny, and that he dances throughout with great spirit ba 
freedom. Mr. Pateman’s Quilp isa good make-up, et preterea nil. 
The actor’s opportunities are not many ; but, it must be confessed, 
he makes but little of them. In his impersonation there is not a 
trace of impishness, not a touch of malignity; his voice is full and 
round and hectoring; there is neither humour nor snarl in any 
one of his intonations, neither devil nor fun in any one of his 
gestures; to those who remember the Quilp of the late J. C. 
Clarke his Quilp is merely non-existent. Of the minor the 
best played was the Slum of Mr. J. Phipps. It was a little spoiled 
by a bad exit; but it was vulgar, raflich, contemptible, and—up 
to a certain point—amusing in no mean degree. 


THE LABOUR CRISIS IN PARIS. 


7 distress of the working classes in Paris, which has occu- 

pied much of the debate upon M. Langlois’s interpellation in 
the Chamber of Deputies this week, has its origin in causes partly 
economic and partly political. France, like the rest of Western 
Europe, has suffered for a series of years from agricultural depres- 
sion. Her production of food has not been sufficient for the wants 
of her people, and she has had in consequence to import large 
quantities of grain. At the same time the phyllovera has destroyed 
the vineyards of large districts, and has inflicted great losses upon 
the population of the South. As France is essentially a country 
of small proprietors, the suffering has been serious enough to 
lessen the purchasing power of the bulk of the people. Even in 
England our landowners and farmers have endured very great 
losses, and similar losses in France must naturally have been felt 
still more by the peasant proprietors and farmers. There has in 
consequence been less saving, and wealth, therefore, has accumu- 
lated more slowly than formerly. Moreover, France has, like the 
rest of Continental Europe, fallen back on Protection, Her object 
has been to secure for her own producers her own markets, but, as 
other nations have done the same, her merchants and manufac- 
turers have found themselves shut out from neighbouring markets, 
Lastly, the enormous taxation rendered necessary by the disasters 
of the war and by the economic and colonial policy lately 
adopted presses heavily on the producing classes, The taxation of 
the agricultural classes, for example, has been variously estimated 
by speakers in the Chamber and in the Senate this week at from 
25 to 30 per cent. of the gross agricultural income. And re 
the taxation upon other classes is not quite so heavy, it is 
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exceedingly burdensome. For all these reasons the producing 
classes find themselves ham , while the diminution of savings 
at their command less capital than they need for the 
velopment of their business. So far as Paris in particular is 
concerned, a more serious cause of the existing distress, perhaps, 
is the great public works that have been carried on there for so 
many.years. They were begun under the Empire to satisfy the 
weuing classes and prevent insurrection, and they have been con- 
tinued under the Republic for the same reason. Since the semi- 
Socialist party have got into the ascendency in the ny 
they have been carried on, too, in the desire to give effect as far 
as possible to semi-Socialist views. The t works carried on 
by the Municipality have attracted workpeople from all parts of 
9 ermany, Belgium, Italy, and Spain. And this 
effect of the public works has been aggravated by the speculation 
in building that has been going on for the last five or six years. 
Here in this country tive builders find the means to carry 
_on their operations by borrowing chiefly from Insurance Com- 
er gag from solicitors who are employed by their clients to 
d out money profitably. They draw, therefore, upon funds 
which seldom find their way into the market which supplies 
manufacturers and merchants with accommodation. But in 
Paris the builders chiefly get their loans from the Crédit 
Foncier, a great Fag institution that lends upon land and 
house property. The Crédit Foxcier obtains the money which 
it le to the builders by selling its own bonds, and these 
bonds are bought by the banks and credit institutions 
of all kinds. msequently the builders in reality compete 
with merchants and manufacturers for the loanable capital 
available in the short-loan market. During the speculative 
mania that ended in the collapse of the Union Générale there was 
an extraordinary rage for building in Paris. In many cases prices 
of securities were multiplied many times. There are instances, 
for example, where prices between 1879 and 1882 were multi- 
plied a hundred times. The speculators who found the shares 
and bonds they bought increase so enormously in market price 
looked upon themselves as rich, and increased their expenditure in 
consequence. They bought or rented fine houses, furnished them 
in luxurious style, set up carriages, and hired servants. In this 
way they not only created a great demand for new houses, but 
they also gave a great impetus to all the trades for which Paris is 
specially py wee and they thus raised wages, attracting more 
and more of the labouring classes from the provinces and from neigh- 
Sonia coveasien When the speculative mania ended in panic, 
the bubble fortunes disappeared in a day. Speculators were 
obliged to give up their houses, to sell their carriages, and to dis- 
miss their servants. The speculative builders then found that 
they could neither sell nor let the houses they had built, and the 
furniture-makers and the manufacturers that minister to the 
luxuries of the rich also found the demand for their goods im- 
mensely fall off. There was thus brought about a compulsory 
stoppage of many works, a "a were thrown out of employ- 
went, and necessarily fell. 

It is difficult to ascertain how many people are out of employ- 
ment in Paris at present. Count de Mun has asserted in the 
Chamber this week that there were as many as 80,000, but M. Ferry 
treated this statement as a flagrant exaggeration. Whatever 
the numbers may be, there can be no question that very many 
people have been thrown out of employment, and that wages 

ve declined very considerably. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
decrease in building is not as great as might have been expected. 
Fewer houses were built last year than in the year before, and in 
the current month the preparations for building show further dimi- 
nution. Still, the number of new buildings is exceedingly large. 
For the moment this is satisfactory, since there are no fewer than 
120,000 workpeople employed in the building trade alone; and a 
serious falling off in building would, therefore, cause lamentable 
suffering. But the continuance of building under existing circum- 
stances is a cones for the future. The builders, as already stated, 
obtain their fi from the Crédit Foncier, and the Crédit Foncier 
obtains its funds by the sale of its bonds. The price of the bonds 
has fallen very considerably during the past two years, and is 
likely to continue to fall. Under existing circumstances the 

are unable to sell or to let ohee proportion of the houses 
they are erecting ; and, if they go on adding to the number of un- 
tenanted houses, a day must come when they will be unable to 
meet their engagements; unless, indeed, there is a much more 
rapid return of prosperity than now seems probable. But, if a 
considerable number of builders were to fail, the Crédit Foncier 
might be involved in difficulties, and its difficulties would be a 
serious matter, for it is one of the greatest credit institutions of 
France. For the present, however, the falling off in building 
is not so serious as might have been expected ; and, consequently, 
the distress is not as great as by many it is represented he. But 
it can hardly be doubted that the building of new houses will go on 
diminishing, and the probability, therefore, is that more and more 
workpeople will be thrown out of employment. As already stated, 
the trades that minister to luxury are ite depressed, and the 
workpeople engaged in them are also suffering. Another matter 
that is adding to the distress of the labouring population in Paris 
is the dearness and scarcity of lodgings. The public works 
constructed by the Municipality, and the erection of new houses 
by the speculative builders, have swept away whole quarters 
formerly occupied by the poor. Nearly all the new houses 


scarcer and scarcer as well as dearer. In all great cities this 
is the case. We have been of late rendered familiar with the 
wretchedness of the houses of the poor here in London. In Paris 
the house accommodation is at least as bad and the rents charged 
are exceedingly high. In fact, the measures adopted to give 
satisfaction to the working classes have to a large extent made 
their condition worse than it was before. The demolition of 
quarters where the workpeople formerly dwelt has driven them either 
to the suburbs at great distances from their places of occupation, or 
else into courts and alleys, where the air is bad, the tenements 
rickety and unsanitary, and where whole families are huddled 

ther in a manner quite destructive of decency as well as 
health. At the same time the competition for even these wretched 
lodgings has raised rent so high as to go far towards neutralizing the 
rise in wages that has taken ta oristhisall. The great public 
works carried on by the city have accumulated an enormous de 
the service of which requires a very large revenue to be rai 
every year, and one of the means “1 which this is done is the 
collection of high octroi duties. These duties, being levied upon 
articles of general consumption, have raised prices generally, and 
thus rendered the cost of living higher in Paris than perhaps in 
any other city of Europe. Municipal taxes, State taxes, and 
Protectionist duties, all combine to make the cost of living ex- 
cessively dear; while the rage for building and other public works 
at the same time make house accommodation both scarce and 
costly. The result is that workpeople, even in good times, do not 
find their position greatly improved, in spite of the extraordinary 
rise in wages during the past ten years. And now that employ- 
ment has become scarce and wages are falling, large numbers are 
plunged in dire distress. 

There is another aspect of the question not less importunt. 
High wages and the high price of the materials of industry render 
prices in Paris excessively dear. Not only, as already pointed 
out, has the Protectionist policy adopted by so many European 
States closed foreign markets to French manufacturers; but it, 
with the octroi duties and enhanced wages, has made the cost of 
producing goods in Paris higher than in competing countries. At 
a meeting of the workpeople in the building trade some time 
-” it was stated that a ready-made window imported from 

orway was cheaper than a window could be manufactured 
in Paris, the reason, of course, being that wages and raw 
material alike are so high in France that the cheap wood 
and cheap labour of Norway enabled the Norwegian manufac- 
turer to py the heavy import duties in France and yet under- 
sell his French competition. And what is true of this case is 
true of various other classes of goods. Articles of which Paris had 
once the monopoly are now produced better and cheaper in Germany, 
and Paris shopkeepers find themselves compelled to import t 
ap from the latter country, neglecting the home manufacture. 

n other classes of goods, again, Paris manufacturers have been 
undersold by Belgian and Italian competitors. Thus, the manu- 
facturers are threatened with the loss of the home market itself, 
unless they can in some way retrieve their position. The most 
effectual way, of course, would be to reduce taxation, both 
State and municipal. As ds the city, however, reduction is 
out of the questiun; for the debt charge is so heavy that the 
best that can be expected is some check to the growth of expendi- 
ture in the future. But it is difficult to see how expenditure can 
be checked at a time when there is so much distress amongst the 
workpeople, and such a loud outcry for public works, In the same 
way the State expenditure is growing every year, and there is 
really need for an addition to the taxation rather than a possi- 
bility of reduction. Under these circumstances the employers 
will be forced to reduce wages. Perhaps the measure, however 
regrettable for the sake of the workpeople, and however dangerous 
it wust certainly be in their present temper, would be in the long run 
a benefit to the cuuntry at large, if not to Paris itself. The build- 
ing mania and the public works of the Municipality together have 
attracted to Paris an excessive number of workpeople. Through- 
out the rural districts there are complaints of a want of labour, 
and many of the worst paid kinds of work are in fact discharged 
almost entirely by foreigners. The best workmen in all parts 
of France are attracted to the metropolis by the high wages 
there offered, aud they are supplemented by a om contingent 
of foreign labourers. The economic and political results are 
alike injurious. It would undoubtedly be of advantage to the 
country if the influx of workpeople into the capital could be 
checked. That there is really a want of labour in France seems 
to be proved by the fuct that there is a million of foreigners at 
sent resident there, of whom about 200,000 are found in Paris, 
And this million up to twelve months ago was rapidly increasing. 
What is most significant is that the increase since the close of the 
war has been extraordinary. Nor is it only that Paris has been 
growing at the expense of the rest of France. It is also true that 
the Paris population is the least productive of all France. In 
Paris the death-rate is excessive, while the marriage-rate and the 
birth-rate are both below the average. In a country where the 
growth of population is so exceedingly slow, this is a matter of 
no little importance ; and everything, therefore, that would check 
the influx of the raral workpeople into the capital would in the 
long run be a national benefit. 


recently built are intended for the well-to-do, and the labouring 
classes, therefore, find the accommodation suited for them 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LORD ADVOCATES OF SCOTLAND.* 


hg Hd an advocate should give the public a series of historical 
sketches and portraits of men who have ennobled themselves 
and their profession is perfectly natural. Lord Campbell set the 
fashion, and his example has been followed by others who have 
ised famous men and have shown how their forefathers con- 
tributed to the deur of the law. There is, of course, a vast 
ce between such works as The Lives of the Chancellors and The 
jef Justices of England, and the imaginary Lives of Sheriffs’ 
Officers, which Thackeray somewhere said absorbed the leisure of 
one of his minor characters. In the two volumes before us, half- 
way between —— and Thackeray’s heroes, Mr. Omond has 
treated of the public and private life of no less than fifty-two 
advocates who have filled that office, from John Ross of Mont- 
grenan to Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review. Several of 
these persons may merit no higher _ than what is earned by 
lodding, conscientious, and successful lawyers. Not afew became 
Teots of Session, and some filled the office of Lord President of 
that Court. Others took a prominent part in State trials, remark- 
able prosecutions, or political episodes and national commotions. 
In some families legal ability descended likean heirloom. Several 
county families in the Lowlands owe much of their wealth and 
ition to the eloquence and erudition of an advocate and Lord of 
Sieon onl here and there we come on a jurist or a statesman not 
unworthy to be ranked in the first class, either on account of the 
depth and variety of his attainments or of the influence which he 
exercised over the course of public events. 

Ample stores of information, either in manuscript or print, 
have been Here digested and sifted with praiseworthy diligence 
and accuracy. We are distinctly warned by the author that his 
“lives” are not complete biographies, He traces the descent and 
development of the office held rather than the private history 
of per | successive holder. ‘his entails a plethora of facts and 
dates, and here and there the style has that antiquarian flavour 
which would have delighted worthy Mr. Blatfergowl, with his 
decreet of certification and his history of the teinds. But the 
arrangement and pr ye of the materials is praiseworthy. 
There is a capital table of contents at one end and a good index 
at the other; and the careers of several of the most remarkable 
Lord Advocates naturally are closely connected with rebellions, 
revolutions, persecutions of independent thinkers, Jacobite plots, 
Whig proclivities, and all those outbreaks of Scotch feeling 
which acaulay averred had always been characterized, even at 
the most stirring crises, by a sober and judicial gravity. It is 
scarcely np to add that 1737 and 1745, to say nothing of 
1831 and the polling-booths at Jedburgh, send the critic at once 
to the Waverley Novels and to Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Changes 
and improvements in the law as they affected witnesses, jurors, 
and prisoners are duly chronicled ; there are little sketches of the 
state of manners and morals in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; and, though we miss some characteristic anecdotes of 
Henry Erskine, of the brutal Lord Braxtield, and others, there are 
some good stories which enliven the narrative and repay perusal. 

Part of the first volume is taken up with the origin and the 
functions of the Lord Advocate and of the Court before which he 
appeared. The Stuart kings of Scotland had endeavoured, with 
some success, to supplant the hereditary and feudal jurisdiction 
exercised by savage chiefs all over the country. And to James V. 
belongs the credit of having established the Court of Session, con- 
sisting of fourteen judges anda President, in the year 1532, which, 
with some modifications and one important interruption in the 
time of Cromwell, has come down intact to our own time. But, 
before that date, there was an officer known as the “ King's 
Advocate,” who at first appeared only on behalf of the Crown in 
cases of treason or blasphemy. Mr. Omond thinks that the idea 
of this office may have been imported from France by Scotchmen, 
who, in the alliances and treaties between the two countries, be- 
came familiar with the functions of the Procureur du Roi. Pre- 
sently the King’s Advocate appeared in civil as well asin criminal 
cases. In the beginning of the sixteenth century he combined 
politics with law ; was employed in diplomacy, and took part “ in 
the general business of the Government.” In the reign of 
Charles I. the appointment was taken from the king and given to 
the Parliament, which exercised that right till the Restoration. 
Previous to this we hear of Advocate-Deputes and Joint-Advocates, 
and, about the end of the sixteenth century, the title of Lord 
Advocate was given to Sir Thomas Hamilton, the ancestor of the 
present Earl of Haddington. When he had been formally recognized 
as an important officer of State, he was made a Privy Councillor ; 
it was contended by the upholders of kingly prerogative that he 
had a right to sit and speak in the House of Commons without 
election, in mere virtue of his office; he rose in dignity and im- 

rtance when the post of Scottish Secretary was abolished, once 
In 1725 and again in 1746; his salary was doubled after the 
Union in 1710; and altogether, what with the comparative 
ignorance or indifference to Scotch affairs on the part of 
Knglish statesmen, the extraordinary combination of political 
ani legal duties in one and the same individual, and the 


* The Lord Advocates of Scotland, from the Close of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tery to the Passing of the Reform Bill. By George W. T. Omond, 
Advocate 2vols, Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 


9 a ability of men bearing the name of Dalrymple 
and Dundas, the Lord Advocate wielded a power and exercised a 
social influence which caused him to be described not merely in 
party reviews or pamphlets, but on grave and solemn occasions, 
“ as the Privy Council, the Grand Jury, the Commander-in-Ohief of 
the forces of Scotland, end the Guardian of the whole police of 
the country.” The fluctuations and changes in the office, and the 
force of public feeling aroused by high-handed or ill-advised pro- 
ceedings of its incumbents, are described with truth and fulness, 
and are interesting contributions to the questions now discussed in 
Liberal Scotch circles, of giving to that neglected and oppressed 
part of Her Majesty's dominion a separate Secretary or depart- 
ment. 

Several of the early Lord Advocates have no more claim to the 
remembrance of posterity than some of Lord Campbell's obscure 
and early Chancellors. In a period of two centuries there is not 
much to be said for one Sir John Nisbet, except that he was the 
author of Dirleton’s Doubts, he was raised to the Bench under that 
title, wrangled with his colleagues, and was of infamous character ; 
for Fletcher, who was dismissed from office for bribery; for 
Colquhoun, who was unduly preferred to a far more able man, 
Henry Jirskine, the brother of the Chancellor; for Craigie, a dull, 
plodding, but successful lawyer ; and for Charles Hope, of whom it 
is recorded that, if he had not been a violent Tory, he must 
from sheer impetuosity of character have been a vicleat Whig. 
But the sayings and doings of other men are still quoted by the 
Scotch Bar, and of one or two others the marks are to be traced 
on the face of Scotch society to this very hour. Few men have 
ever wielded such power as Harry Dundas. And this power, though 
exerted on the side of personal and almost autocratic government, 
did not hinder him from being one of the most popular 
men of the day. Nearly eighty pages of Vol. II. are devoted to 
an account of Scotland under the Government of Pittand Dundas ; 
and, as regards the latter, we are reminded of his manly figure, 
his broad Scotch accent and provincial dialect, his occasional in- 
subordination in Parliament, his acquaintance with the affairs of 
India, unsurpassed in that generation by any one except Burke, 
his powers of administration in high offices, his errors, impeach- 
ment, and uittal, and his control over the Scottish elections 
which enabled him to send stout Tories to the House of Commons 
and to manipulate the list of representative peers. Something of 
this ascendency is due to the man’s character and talents, but 
something also to the “anomalous” state of the constituencies. 
In 1790, we are told, the number of county voters in all Scotland 
was 2,624. Ayrshire, the largest constituency, had 220; and 
Cromarty, the smallest, only 6. There were 96 in Midlothian, 
“the premier county ”; in nine counties 389 voters in all voted at 
nine elections, and in twenty others there was no contest what- 
ever. The state of the boroughs was still more deplorable. The 
—- of each constituency was nineteen, and the largest towns 
for electoral purposes were Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Selkirk, 
with 33 voters apiece. The electors were the Town Councillors 
in boroughs, arranged in fourteen groups, and they appointed 
delegates, who met at the chief borough and chose their member, 
Votes were easily manufactured for party purposes by the process 
of conveying pieces of land, in trust, to individuals ; and though, 
from the beginning of the last century, laws were passed to 

revent these abuses, they were easily evaded or coolly defied. 
ven as late as 1830 the boroughs, or burghs, as Mr. Omond 
spells the word, returned eleven Whig and four Tory members, 
and the counties seventeen Tories to thirteen Whigs. Two years 
afterwards the balance of parties was altered to very near its 
resent proportions. Scotland returned nine Tories to forty-four 
higs. Before that epoch Paisley, Irvine, and Kilmarnock, with 
thousands of voters, were not represented at all. The impeach- 
ment of Harry Dundas, when made Lord Melville, is the last 
event of this kind in political warfare; and Mr. Omond, who 
wisely is not above noticing squibs and pamphlets on other occa- 
sions, might very well have given us a sample of the song to 
celebrate Melville's acquittal which was composed by Scott, and 
sung by John Ballantyne amidst rapturous applause at a public 
dinner given on the 27th of June, 1806. It may not rank very 
high as poetry, but Lockhart characterizes it as an expression “of 
some of the strongest personal feelings that ever animated his 
verse.” The air is “ Carrickfergus,” and after a good deal about 
French polities, the loyalty of the volunteers, the weakness of 
the beer-tax, the shameful duty on pig-iron, rebellion, treason, 
and good claret, the song winds up with an allusion to the 
refusal of the town magistrates to illumine Edinburgh on account 
of the acquittal :— 
And since we must not set auld Reekie in glory, 
And make her brown visage as light as her heart ; 
Till each man illumine his own upper story, 
Nor law-book nor lawyer sball force us to part. 
In Grenville and Spencer, 
And some few men, Sir, 
High talents we honour, slight diflerence forgive, 
But the brewer we hoax, 
‘Tallyho to the Fox ; 
And drink Melville for ever as long as we live. 
The brewer is of course Whitbread, who figures by name in 
another stanza. With a trifling change the verses might easily be 
made applicable to the events of our time, especially when we are 
told that the army has had a slap, and that the “ is called a 
bauble unworthy of thanks.” We must leave to reader the 
other half-length or full-length portraits of Dundas's’ successors. 
The colouring of Francis Jetirey seems to us laid on rather thick, 
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Asa lawyer and a critic he showed very considerable powers. 
But it is going rather far to say that, amongst all the contributors 
to the Edinburgh Review, he has but one rival, the writer whose 
article on Milton appeared in 1825, just four years before Jeffrey 
retired from the editorial chair. In wit and humour and in actual 
mastery of English, the articles of Sydney Smith are surely far 
superior to Jetirey’s ; while for variety and dignity of style, as well 
as for wealth of historical information, we should place some of the 
ecclesiastical essays of the late Sir James Stephen above anything 
that Jeffrey ever wrote. Yet we can read with pleasure the criti- 
cisms of Jeffrey on Scott’s poems and novels, showing, it has been 
happily said, how the sun appeared to those who saw it on the 
horizon, and long before it had attained to its meridian splendour. 

For some readers the incidental notices of cherished abuses, 
barbarous customs, queer ways, and primitive social manners will 
always have much attraction. As late as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century jurymen might be arraigned for the improper 
acquittal of a prisoner, before a great assize composed of twenty- 
five landed gentlemen, and, if clearly wrong, were iiable to one 
year’s imprisonment and the loss of their personal property. We 
should have thought that, as a consequence, the person wrongfully 
acquitted might be tried again; but this was not so. In 1606 
some ministers of the Scotch kirk were summoned to an ecclesias- 
tical conference at London. Those who went by sea reached the 
capital in ten days. The others rode and took some weeks. We 
are glad to learn that James I. treated them kindly, and that the 
Dean of Salisbury asked them to dinner. When the National 
Covenant, so familiar from Old Mortality and the graves of 
martyrs in the Western Lowlands, was pitted against the King’s 
Covenant, several of the judges of sessions, though anxious to 
please King Charles, refused to sign the latter. In the massacre 
of Glencoe the author takes much the same line as Lord Macaulay, 
and remarks that outrages as brutal and treacherous on Non- 
conformists had passed unchallenged, and had been applauded 
in the reign of Charles II. At the time of the Union 
the Lord President’s salary was raised from 350/. to Sool. 
a year; but the King’s laundress lost her salary of 5o0/., which 
she had drawn yearly for doing nothing. Of Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, more conspicuous as Lord President than as Lord 
Advocate, though eminent in both capacities, it is stated that 
he was a capital hand at golf, and never lost his temper “ unless 
any one was careless.” When Highland regiments were raised 
in September 1745, the duty of disposing of the commissions 
of officers was entrusted to this judge, and it is much to his 
credit that he remonstrated with the Duke of Cumberland for his 
cruel treatment of the rebels, and was therefore not received with 
favour at Court. In 1748 Lord Kinnoul wrote to Lord Advocate 
Craigie that he had ridden from Edinburgh to London in a fort- 
night or three weeks, as we make out, at the rate of forty miles a 
dey, with stoppages. He found the hills of Cumberland and 

estmoreland nearly as bad as the wild country between Peebles 
and Moffat. We are not surprised to learn that twenty years 
afterwards the road from Edinburgh to Peebles was still so bad 
that a carriage could seldom go faster than three miies an hour. 
Montgomery, then Lord Advocate, got up a subscription to 
improve communication, gained the title of the “Father of the 
County,” and reformed several of the abuses of the old and vexa- 
tious law of entail in the interest of landlord and tenant. Scotch 
farmers, at the present day, may derive a faint consolation from 
the fact that in the year 1816 every interest was depressed. In 
the middle of May the hills near Edinburgh were “ white with 
snow.” It rained all summer, and the harvest was a “total 
failure.” At the time of the Union there were only three papers 
in Scotland, at least two of which were published at Edinburgh, 
the Gazette and the Courant. At the close of the war with 
Napoleon there were thirty or forty. The Scotsman was started 
in 1817, and, then as now, was conducted with singular ability. 
Into the State trials, followed too often by severe and savage 
sentences, we have no space to go. Lord Braxtield, then Lord 
Justice Clerk, outdid most judges in his charges to subservient 
juries, and we are reminded of an anecdote told of him by 

tt, though not quoted in this book. In his judicial tour 
Braxtield used often to be entertained by a Scotch Laird, with 
whom he played chess. Subsequently the said Laird was — 
for an outrage before his quondam guest and found guilty. hen 
sentence of death was din the usual form, the Lord Justice 
after the solemn Nena “and may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul,” dropped his voice, and said, with a chuckle, “ And now, 
Donald, my man, I have checkmated you for ance.” The trial of 
Burke on the evidence of Hare, though not political, convulsed 
Scotland in 1829. Hare, the Kings evidence, was actually 
detained in ts after Burke's conviction in the vain hope that, 
though his life had been guaranteed, he might be tried on some 
new charge. It seems strange that a sheriff should have refused 
the prisoner his release, and that it became necessary to appeal 
to the Court of Session, which at once held that, however horrible 
was the revelation of the informer, he was not be sacrificed, the 
Lord Justice Clerk neatly said, to the vengeance civium prava 
—— Hare was released, and it was never known what 

me of him. He was last seen making for England, after 
nearly being torn to pieces at Dumfries. 

Readers of these volumes will do well to bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between two kinds of burgh reform. One had to do with 
Parliamentary representation, the other dealt with the election of 
town councillors. Nothing could be more improper than the old 
system. At one period even the magistrates elected themselves, 


and it is just fifty years since the town councillors were similarly 

chosen. After various unsuccessful attempts, the close system was 

abolished, and this judicious reform was mainly due to the exer- 

tions and eloquence of the Lord Advocate of the day, who thus 

established a claim to the gratitude of his countrymen which may 

—_ vie with his services to them as editor of the Edinburgh 


JAPANESE ART.* 


M QUANTIN is famous among contemporary publishers. 
LVL. From his shop in the Rue Saint-Benoit there have issued 
some of the comeliest, most desirable books of modern times. He 
has the instinct of numbered copies and choice impressions, the 
cultus of Whatman and Dutch and candid vellum, the sentiment of 
“states,” the true feeling of the engraving hors texte. In his newest 
essay, the two noble quartos of M. Gonse’s L’Art Japonais, he has 
surpassed himself. ‘The binding, it is true, is not wholly satis- 
factory; the crude vermilion of the lettering and the staring 
contrast of the great red orb and the black bird in the top corner 
do not suit well with the yellow silk (as of a Chinese Jacket of 
Honour) which forms the groundwork and the general cows 
Apart from this, however, everything is matter for praise. 
several papers are the best possible; the type is new; the print- 
ing,in text and illustrations alike, is perfect. The pages are 
excellently arranged and broken; the margins are broad; the 
effect throughout is irreproachable. Of woodcuts and process 
blocks there are ese of eight hundred; and of etchings 
(monotinted and polychromatic), plates in Aéliogravure, ehromo- 
lithographs, grisailles, and “ aquarelles typographiques ” there are 
sixty-four in all, each one of them an admirable work of art, 
There can be no doubt that the book (the issue of which is strictly 
limited to fourteen hundred copies) is incomparably ghe finest of 
its year, and one of the finest of its generation. 

Nothing, indeed, exists on the subject which is at once so useful 
and so splendid, so complete in intention and so thorough and 
exhaustive in treatment. Many have written of the perfections 
and enchantments of Japanese art; none has written so much and 
so well as M. Louis Gonse. When Dr. Anderson has arranged 
his unrivalled collection for the British Museum, and finished the 
catalogue on which he has been at work so long, we shall doubt- 
less have something to which, as our own, we can refer with 
proper pride, and from which the best “ Japanists,” English and 
foreign, may learn. But meanwhile we can go no further than the 
text of M. Louis Gonse. It is the outcome of years of labour— 
the result of a prolonged and ionate study, under circum- 
stances exceptionally felicitous, of the finest and truest expressions 
of the Japanese genius, The subject is one of the most difficult 
and most complex, and, under certain aspects, one of the most 
inaccessible, in art. In all materials, and in every direction save 
that of pure beauty, the Japanese artists have for hundreds of 
years been working; and in all materials and in all directions 
save one they have excelled. For eight or ten centuries—from 
Kanaoka the Great, the Cimabue of Japan, to the incomparable 
Hokusai, who is its Leech, its Ingres, its Daumier in one—their 
activity has rarely slackened for long. The result has been such a 
world of achievement as is hardly to be equalled by that of any 
Western nation, not excepting Italy herself, With the greater 
part of this we are only just beginning to be acquainted. At 
Italian art we have been working for centuries; but with 
the manifold and surprising accomplishment of Japan we have 
been in direct and immediate contact but a few years. And 
during these, it must be noted, our opportunities have been 
none of the best. The materials on hand were extraordi- 
narily multifarious, were costly when they were not insigni- 
ficant, were always in admirable disorder. There had been no 
attempt at classification; the history of Japanese art in all its 
manifestations was a sealed book; most of the marks, legends, and 
inscriptions presented to our notice turned out to be undecipherable 
and incomprehensible to the Japanese themselves, Time was, in 
fact—and not so long ago, either—when the art of Japan was 
thought to be as higgledy-piggledy a matter as acommon Japanese 
picture appears to the uninitiated, and its masterpieces—in lacquer, 
ivory, wood, bronze, porcelain, painted silk, printed paper—were 
all set down as “ curios,” and nothing more. ere was no litera- 
ture; there was a great jumble of matter ; the theory and practice 
both were the antipodes of our own. Critics looked for balance and 
rhythm, for beauty of line and loftiness of ideal, for emotional 
expression and perfection of type ; they found them utterly lacking ; 
they concluded that art of this sort was neither more nor less than 
an “immense blague,” like the fortune of the lady who became 
Mme. Robert Macaire. The mistake was pardonable—was less 
a fault than a misfortune. But that was before M. Gonse had 
written and M. Quantin produced the two yolumes of L'Art 
Japonais, If any one goes on cleaving to the old error, his mis- 
moray will be not less; but that it is so will be wholly his 

ult. 

For M. Gonse has begun at the beginning. He is not content 
to take Japan as it stands; he does his utmost to discover how 
it came to be. It is not enough for him to note the pre- 
sence of Chinese elements in Japanese art and civilization, and 
to repeat that these are traditionally reported to have been intro- 


* L’Art Japonais. Par Louis Gonse. 2 vols. Paris: A. Quantin. 


1883. 
Tie Ornamental Arts of Japan. By George Ashdown Audsley. Part I. 
Vol. I. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
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duced, in a Buddhistic medium, through Corea; he shows him- | 


self bent on determining the exact quality of their influence, the 
why and wherefore of their absorption, the precise extent of the 
modifications they have undergone, He finds material for specula- 
tion and conclusion everywhere—in Turretini and in Kaempfer, 
in Reed and Dickson and Reclus; in the Empire Japonais of 
Metehnikoff which dates from yesterday, and the Kozii’, com- 
for the Emperor Tenmou close on twelve hundred years ago; 
in Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan and the Zenken-Kojitsou of the 
inimitable Yosai; in the pasquinades of Hokkei and in the 
pages of Professor Morse. Art, legend, history, philology, 
anthropology, geography, are all pressed into the service in turn. 
In _ his first section, a “ Coup-d’ceil sur l'Histoire du Japon,” he 
begins among the Kamis, the old primeval gods; he tells of the 
creation of the world and man by Isanaghi and Isanami his sister ; 
of the birth and disappearance of Hirougo, all-father of the 
barbarians ; of the fortunes of Amaterassou, Goddess of the Sun, 
from whom proceeds the imperial race of Japan ; of the career of 
Zinmou, her great-great-grandchild, son of Ninighi and the peerless 
Tamayori, the first Mikado in history, founder of the dynasty of 
Yamato; of the thousand years of war and conquest which 
followed his appearance ; the seven or eight centuries of peace and 
Confucianism and the liberal arts that succeed and form the 
second stage in the development of Japan; of the growth of the 
Shoguns and the gradual obliteration ot the Mikados; of the rise 
and fall of the clans of Fouzivara, Taira, Minamoto, Hojo, 
Ashikaga, and Tokougava; of the heroic enterprise and govern- 
ance of Yoritomo, the Napoleon of Japan, and of Yeyas, its 
Richelieu-Colbert, and so to the revolution of 1867, when the 
Shoguns were finally overthrown, the Mikados were graced 
once more with the reality of power, and Japan, thrown open 
to the foreigner, began to be the Japan we know—a Japan 
with a journalistic circulation of 29,000,000, and an interest in 
Listerism and Herbert Spencer, and a national debt that would 
not disgrace the most prosperous of European nationalities. 
In his second section—“ Le Pays, le Race”—he treats not less 
minutely and carefully of the natural circumstances of the 
empire than heretofore of its history and its legends. He con- 
siders it geographically, philologically, anthropologically and 
zovlogically, botanically and economically; to get at the secret of 
its art, he takes care to formulate exactly and completely the con- 
ditions which form the matrix of that art, and without which it 
could not have been at all. In his third chapter he treats of 
ay ag Inshiraga, in the fifth century, to its creation 
y Kanaoka in the ninth, and thereafter, through the stories of 
the rival schools of Tosa and Kano—Tosa the classic and heroic, 
and Kano the realistic and humorous—to Hokusai and Hokkei and 
Yosai, and the ruin under Western influences of one of the most 
admirable ssthetic traditions which the world has known. 
Painting M. Gonse regards as the foundation of all the arts. The 
chapter in which he deals with it is the longest, though not 
perhaps the best, in his book. He follows it up with so many 
more on architecture, sculpture, chasing and metal-work, 
lacquer-work, textiles, ceramics (by Mr. 8. Jing), and prints and 
engravings. And it is hardly too much to say that the whole 
forms something like a cyclopzdia of Japan and Japanese art. 

In a review like the present it is impossible to do more than 
refer in passing to a few of M. Gonse’s many wonderful illustrations. 
From first to last his book is crowded with pictures, most of 
them bearing directly on the text, and all with a quality of some 
sort to recommend them to our attention and regard. Hokusai, 
Yosai, Hiroshighe, and Hokkei are freely drawn upon, the first 
and last for their studies of life and manners, the third for his 
landscapes, the second for his pictures of heroes and famous 
nien, ey are mostly reproduced in black and white, and in 
the text; but of Hokusai, Shinsei, Shighenobou, Gakoutei, 
and others (especially of the first) there are a number of 
“aquarelles typographiques,” by Gillot, the merit of which 
is really extraordinary. Among the many admirable repro- 
ductions in héliogravure (by M. Dujardin) mention must be 
made of the several plates of netsukés and sword-hilts, and 
of those which show a landscape by Sesshiu, a landscape by 
Tanyu, and a picture by Zaitiu of two adorable little bears in the 
snow. M. Guillaume’s two typo-grisailles, in black and gold, are 
remarkable ; and the lithographs, by MM. Coin and Lemoine, of 
Hizen, Kioto, and Satsuma ware, are among the best we have 
seen. Of the etchings the most curious, perhaps, is one by a native 
of Japan, reproducing, with exceptional delicacy and skill, a set of 
motives by Hokusai. The strongest and most graphic, however, 
are certainly those in which M. Henri Guérard has set himself to 
reproduce the sentiment, the lines, the textures, of the several 
ocbiiveinenth in plastic art confided to his charge. One (there are 
near a dozen of them) represents a bronze bouquet-holder ; it is in 
the form of a bulged and broken old creel, cast away long since, 
and sunk fuli fathom five; its tenant, a great red crab (in copper, 
“ rouge laqué au feu”) is crawling with all his might from a hole 
in the side; itis a very striking work, A second—a master- 
piece of reproduction—shows a superb bronze dragon (in real life 
a harmless necessary incense-burner) all spikes and coils, with 
awful jaws, and the claws of a fiend, and the make and length and 
energy of a creature of hell. A third, printed in red and black, 
in some way the finest of all, is of an antique theatrical mask, 
& grotesque at once comic and horrible. It is a concept of 


singular freshness and imagination, and it is modelled with a 
vigour, an assurance, an apprehension of reality, that suggest the 
Greeks themselyes, From these, indeed, 


the Japanese bad in 


omme ways nothing to learn, They were the Greeks of the 
ugly. 
Ut Mr. Audsley’s magnificent enterprise there is not, at this 
moment, very much to say. As yet its publication has got no 
further than a first part—one half, that is to say, of one volume, 
It appears as a neat portfolio, inscribed with a Ja legend, 
and figured with a flying duck in gold, and the huge red circle of 
asun. The contents include a brief introduction, some few illus- 
trations in the text, and over twenty splendid chromo-lithographs 
—among the best M. Lemercier has done—and the descriptions 
appertaining thereto. Ten are of paintings of one sort or another, 
four of incrusted work, three of metal-work, three of textile fabrics, 
two each of lacquer and embroidery, and one of cloisonné enamel. 
The descriptions, we may note, are not quite worthy of the illus- 
trations, Certain of the specimens selected for these latter are 
excellent. The first is a feeding crane (signed “ Ozawa”), a 
kakemono painted on silk ; in the second we have six scenes out of 
eight from a picture-book, a legend of battle and adventure and 
terror; in the fourth, the contents of a makimono devoted to a 
description of hell as it seems to the romantic of these latitudes— 
an ecstasy of fiends and flames and tortures and misery ; in another, 
a wonderful piece of incrusted work, a goblin dream, an indigestion 
of imps and devils grotesque and hideous, and appearances sug- 
gesting Hoffmann and Breughel @’Enfer; and so to the end. A 
certain patchiness and scrappiness, a manifest incompleteness not- 
withstanding, the work is the most sumptuous and elaborate on the 
subject yet produced in English ; and we shall, of course, return 
to it—as it appears, and in its completed form. 


MEMORIES OF SEVENTY YEARS.* 


as author of this pleasant little book “appeals,” in the preface 
through her editor, “to her readers and critics to be indulgent 
to the effort which it has cost her much to make” in recording her 
memories of seventy years. Nobody could judge harshly one who 
writés so modestly of herself, She is sprung on both sides from a 
literary stock. Her mother’s father was the learned, the eccentric, 
and the unfortunate Gilbert Wakefield, who, in the evil days that 
came upon England at the close of last century, was punished with 
a cruel imprisonment of two years for some rash and violent 
words. Her father’s father was Dr. Aikin, who is now known 
more as the brother of Mrs, Barbauld than as an author himself. 
Yet his Evenings at Home—oddly enough called by his great- 
granddaughter, the editor of these Memories, “ Evenings of Home ” 
—is, we believe, still read with pleasure by young people. Of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s genius it is not needful to speak. A woman who 
has written lines that have been the object of Wordsworth’s 
envy is not likely to be forgotten. Crabbe Robinson has told 
us in his Diary how, when he repeated to the poet her beautiful 
stanza on “ Life,” he heard him mutter to himself, “I am not 
in the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish I 
had written those lines.” Her Zarly Lessons we are inclined to 
look upon as the best book that has ever been written for very 
young children, If it is not used in every infant school in the 
kingdom, there are infants who are defrauded of their just rights, 
The author of these “ Memories”—we could wish that she had 
given us her name—thus writes of her early years and of those 
among whom she was brought up :— 

I feel that I ought to have made a better use of the atmosphere of science 
and literature by which I was surrounded in my childhood ; but I had 
neither the talents nor the industry of either of my sisters, besides which 
1 had very delicate health, owing, as I knew afterwards, to having been 
brought up in a close part of London, in an undrained house. No one 
thought or knew anything about sanitary matters then; it was long after 
that I discovered that the deaths of my mother and second sister a few 
years later on had been from this cause. 

As to the rest of my father’s family then living at Stoke Newington, I 
certainly never saw any persons like my elder relations, 

Pure in their lives, of perfect integrity, free from envy as worldly 
ambition, affectionate in their family relations, they were satistied to live 
in the most Spartan simplicity, truly 

, “ Content with science in a humble cell,” 
though without any coarseness, as their habits were refined as their 
manners. 
We doubt whether families such as the one that is here described 
are so commonly found as they were in the early part of the 
century. At that time the wholesome part of Rousseau's teaching 
still bore good and even abundant fruit, and in perfect simplicity 
of life happiness was often both sought and found, 

While we have read these “ Memories” with pleasure, yet our 
duty requires us to point out that this book is very far from being 
faultless, ‘Too much of it does not consist of “ ead a ” at all, 
but is made up of extracts from other works. Thus we have an 
account of Howard the philanthropist, who died more than twenty 
years before our author was born, It is true that he corresponded 
with her father; but this correspondence, as we are here told, 
had been already published. There are other pieces also quoted 
which are rather fit for swelling a volume than for catching the 
interest of the reader. However, we can well believe that to those 
who are unacquainted with the times and the people that are de- 
scribed these quotations may prove interesting. For ourselves, 
while we admit that a well-made hash is by no means bad fare, 
yet we are not altogether pleased when we come to it in the belief 
that it is a dish of fresh meat. So much censure as this we must 
pass on this book, and with so much we may be satisfied. Our 


* Memories of Seventy Years. By One of a Literary Family, Edited by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, : Griffith & Parran, 1883. 
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readers shall not be able to complain that we have misled them. 
We have warned them that it is a work of very unequal merit, 
and we shall now turn to that part of: it which is both original 
and pleasing. 

One of the author's earliest recollections is of the pride of lite- 
rature. Nearly all her elder relations were authors by profession. 
She herself and her little sisters “ were always introduced as the 
granddaughters of Dr. Aikin and nieces of Mrs. Barbauld ; some- 
times as granddaughters of Gilbert Wakefield; all which,” she 
adds, “must no doubt have been very bad for us.” That she 
should have kept herself so entirely free from priggishness is much 
to her credit. “I remember with shame,” she writes, “the con- 
temptuous pity with which I regarded children whoee relations had 
never written books, never seen their own names in print.” This 
conceit was greatly nourished, no doubt, by the fact that her 
family belonged to a small and unpopular sect. Her aunt, Miss 
Lucy Aikin, has left on record how in her childhood she had 
been “ persecuted by children for words, for names, of the meaning 
of which none of them had the slightest conception. I have sat,” 
she writes, “a whole evening whilst others were dancing, because 
nobody would dance with a Presbyterian. I have been pushed, 
hunted, even struck, as I stood silent and helpless to the cry of 
Presbyterian.” The modern Unitarians, we may remind our 
readers, are the descendants of the English Presbyterians, Mrs. 
Barbauld, even in her old age, was not safe from this intolerance. 
“ A beautiful poem which she published after her husband's death 
provoked so savage an attack in the Quarterly that she was quite 
discouraged from writing again for the public.” It is some slight 
satisfaction to learn that Mr. Murray, the publisher, told Crabbe 
Robinson “that he was more ashamed of the article on Mrs. 
Barbauld than of anything he had ever printed.” The most famous 
writer on the Quarterly had been anxious to make her acquaint- 
ance. But when he was introduced to her, “Sir Walter only 
bowed and turned away.” Some time later he again heard her 
name, and then exclaimed, “Is that Mrs. Barbold? Ithought when 
you said Mrs. Bardo, it must be somebody else.” He had not kwown 
that her husband had retained the French pronunciation of his 
name. Our author herself heard Scott tell Mrs. Barbauld a very in- 
teresting anecdote. He reminded her that when many years earlier 
she had visited Edinburgh, she had with her a manuscript copy of 
Taylor’s version of Biirger's Leonora. This she had read to Dugald 
Stewart. “He,” said Scott, “ repeated all he could remember of it to 
me, and this, madam, was what made mea poet. I had several times 
attempted the more regular kinds of poetry without success, but 
here was something I thought I could do.” Southey does not 
properly come within these “‘ Memories.” In his youth, whenever he 
was in town, he had been a constant visitor at the houses of our 
author’s father and aunt. “When he ehanged his political 
opinions, however, he at once entirely dropped their friendship, 
never once visiting or writing to them again.” Coleridge she first 
met on the staircase of the Mansion House, of all places—* a tall 
stout man, with thick white hair and fine dark eyes.” She was 
once asked to the Gillmans’ house at Highgate, at the time that 
he was living there, and she “ listened with wrapt attention to his 
wonderful eloquence,” as he spoke, “ without any break, for more 
than an hour.” When she saw Wordsworth he was suffering from 
the toothache, and scarcely said a word. Godwin she describes as 
“a little old man, with a clever, striking countenance and polite, 
almost cringing manners.” His voice was as gentle as his manners. 
Walking one day on Hampstead Heath she saw a great crowd 
round a tree. “Going nearer, saw a man preaching—a tall 
figure, with long black hair parted down the middle, fine features, 
but with a terrible cast in his eye.’ He was the celebrated 
Edward Irving, the friend of Carlyle. . . . We could not 
get near enough to hear his words, but his action was impres- 
sive and graceful, and he was listened to with the deepest 
attention.” Of a very different kind is another of her “ Me- 
mories.” Lord Denman had been one of Mrs. Barbauld’s pupils. 
For him and for his companions she had written her Early Lessons 
and her Hymns in Prose. “ He never forgot his early teacher, 
and would always in after times speak of her to us in terms 
of warm affection, saying that if he had any eloquence it was 
owing to his readings with Mrs. Barbauld.” At an evening party 
at his house our author met Lord Brougham and his daughter. 
“ Brougham seemed to doat upon her, and his eyes followed her 
about always as she danced. At the end of the evening a country 
dance was formed, in which the two great lawyers joined. All of 
a sudden Lord Denman fell down as if he had been shot; he had 
snapped his tendon Achilles.” With Samuel Rogers the Aikins 
Were on terms of owe intimacy. “I never could understand,” 
she writes, “ the brutal jokes made upon his personal appear- 
ance. . . . His manners were polished and courteous, and 
he was most generous and benevolent to all who asked his help.” 
The following anecdote of him she has never, she says, seen in 
print :— 

Going one night to the gallery of the opera, which he thought the best 

ace for hearing, he noticed a respectable looking elderly man gazing at 

tim very intently for some time. At last, between the acts, he left his 
seat, and placing himself in front of Mr. Rogers, said in a solemn tone, 
“ Pray, sir, is your name Samuel Rogers ?” 

Mr. Rogers, who always cherished the hope that his works were popular 
with the lower classes, replie1 most graciously that it was. 

“ Then, sir,” said the man, “I should be glad to know, if you please, why 
you have changed your poulterer ?” 


Crabbe she describes as “a gentle, courteous old man, almost pain- 
fully humble ; he looked as if he had suffered much, which was 


—— 


indeed the case.” Stothard also she had often met—* a simpl 
mannered man, with a kind, thoughtful face, and thick white 
hair.” Malthus had been a pupil of her great-grandfather’s, 
“ When I knew him,” she writes, “ he was a polite, handsome, 
kind old man, tall and slender, with dark eyes.” She heard 
a curious anecdote of Mrs. Inchbald from Miss Benger. This 
latter lady, whose name is now quite forgotten, had been anxious 
to obtain an introduction to the once famous novelist. Fail- 
ing in all other expedients, “she bribed Mrs. Inchbald’s servant 
to let her take her place at her lodgings in the — Accord- 
ingly, in cap and apron, she brought up the tea-kettle and tea- 
tray. 


I Leones this led to an introduction, as she once told us, in illustration 
of Mrs. Inchbald’s penurious habits, that she was omer | an evening 
with her in very cold weather, when in spite of the delightful talk of her 
hostess, it grew so dreadfully cold that she rose to go. Mrs. Inchbald not 
being able to make up her mind to the extravagance of putting on more 
coal, but being equally desirous to enjoy the talk, exclaimed, “ Uh, stay a little 
longer, and I will push all the fire to your side.” 

Of Joanna Baillie we get an amusing anecdote. She told the 
author how some of her old friends in Scotland had been shocked 
at the line of writing she had taken to. No doubt it was her 
plays at which they looked askance. “ Have ye heard,” wrote 
one of them, “that Jocky Baillie has taken to the pubiic line?” 
Of a Miss Hamond, a lady who for many years lived with Mrs. 
Barbauld, some curious stories are told. She was so ignorant of 
common things that “if she had a hard egg she would send it 
down to be boiled softer. When her ear was syringed for 
deafness, she would hold the sponge to the opposite side of 
her head.” Readers of Crabbe Robinson's Diary may remember 
the account he gives of the suicide of the brother of this lady. 
Among this unhappy man’s papers Mr. Robinson, as he told 
our author long afterwards, had found one entitled “ The Best 
Way of Killing Mrs. Barbauld.” She, poor woman, had troubles 
enough in her own household, for her husband was a dangerous 
lunatic, and had once attacked her with a carving-knife. Him our 
author cannot remember. His good will towards her he had 
shown on the day of her birth by rushing out the moment he 
heard the news to buy a pound of barley-sugar for the new-born 
baby. Not long afterwards he drowned himself in the New 
River. In the touching lines which his aged widow wrote on his 
death, which are quoted in this book, we find a passage which bears 
a striking likeness to two fine lines of Dr, Garth’s:— 

*Tis not for thee the tears I shed, 
sea is calm, 
On that eternal shore. sid 
Garth had said :— 
To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break, nor tempests roar. 


With one more story we must bring our notice to a close. 
Collectors of old china will sigh ‘hin Gar read it. The author 
had been told by her father that once when he was dining with 
Mr. Wedgewood’s sister, Mr. Wedgewood, who was present, 
“perceiving a few cracks in the plates at the end of the meal, 
took out his pocket-knife and broke every piece of china on the 
table. The next morning his sister received from him a beautiful 
new dinner-service.” 


_A NEW AMERICAN NOVELIST.* 


i lee fashion of anonymity prevails more in the United States 
than in Great Britain. It is true that an English author now 
and again chooses to hide himself for a little space. Lord Lytton’s 
authorship of The Coming Race and of The Parisians was uncon- 
fessed until after his death. Mr. Charles Reade published The 
Woman-Hater in Blackwood without his name. Ready-Money 
Mortiboy bore no signature when it first came before the public, 
and Mr. Besant’s later venture, The Revolt of Man, also made its 
mark unaided by its author’s name, To this day Mr. Hamerton’s 
Marmorne is unacknowledged in England, although it has been 
attributed to him by authority in the Tauchnitz edition. In the 
United States there are not a few single instances of unsigned 
novels, of which Democracy is the best known of late; but there 
are also two series devoted wholly to anonymous fiction. The 
first of these, aptly called the “No Name Series,” has for 
its motto a quotation from George Eliot, “Is the gentleman 
anonymous? Is he a great unknown?” In this series have 
appeared the Marmorne of Mr. Hamerton, the stories of the 
young lady whose signature in England is “ George Fleming,” 
and two tales of a peculiar and weird power and fascination, 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice and Hetty's Strange History, besides 
many other novels of varying merit and success, And it is indis- 
putable that the absence of names has stimulated public curiosit 

and got the stories more talked about than if they had been dent. 
But the public began to tire of the trick and to demand from an 
anonymous novel qualities which would repay the trouble and 
worry of guessing at the authorship. When the first number cf 
The Bread- Winners appeared in the Century last sammer it proved 
its right to the widespread criticism it excited, and the second and 
third instalments maintained this interest. The story was strong 


and the grasp of character firm, and the author showed the skill to . 


* The Bread-Winners: a Social Study. New York : Harper & Brothers, 
London: Warne & Co. 
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— 
seize on traits of American life and character hitherto neglected 
by novelists. He spoke as one having authority, and there was 
much question as to whom he might be. Plainly enough The 
Bread- Winners is not the work of a beginner in authorship, and 
equally plainly it is not the work of one of the recognized Ameri- 
can novelists. There can indeed be but little doubt that there is 
anew American novelist, and that he has made his appearance in 
literature with one of the strongest and most striking stories of 
the last ten years. 

The publishers in their advertisement suggest that 
The Bread- Winners is author of Democracy. In 
the United States those who are best qualified to form an opinion 
incline to the belief that Democracy was written by a collaboration 
of three or four clever people, at least one of whom was a woman ; 
and it may be that the author of The Bread- Winners was one of 
the authors of Democracy. But there can be no doubt as to the 
relative merits of the two books. In England Democracy was 
ludicrously overrated, was indeed accepted as a revelation; in 
America it was seen to be quite as superficial as it was clever— 
even its title was dishonest ; it was as though Ginwz's Baby had 
been labelled Aristocracy. The Bread-Winners is a story of 
another sort; it is quite as clever as Democracy, and it is much 
more than merely clever; while the merits of Democracy were fully 
summed up in the one word cleverness. The Bread-Winners is the 
work of a very clever man; it is told with many lively strokes of 
humour; it sparkles with epigram ; it is brilliant with wit; but 
it has what Democracy had not—it has depth; and its author has 
what the authors of Democracy had not, or, at least, what they did 
not then reveal—it has both teeling and imagination. The cha- 
racters of The Bread- Winners are rounded ; those of Democracy 
are thin and flat. Stick a pin into the best character in Democracy— 
the Senator—and you can see daylight through him. Stick a pin 
into Mr. Temple or Maud Matchin, of The Bread- Winners, and 


bleed. 

his, indeed, is the prime merit of The Bread- Winners; the 
chief characters in it are actually alive; they are really flesh and 
blood ; they are at once true and new; and they are emphatically 
and aggressively American, The anonymous author has a firm 
ip on American character. He has seen, and he has succeeded 
in making us see, facts and phases of American life which no one 
has - into a book before. He has attempted to handle certain 
of the problems of life in America, and his boldness and in- 
sight have been rewarded with success. Although the novel 
is called “a social study,” it is not the less a story; it 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end; it has a plot, a 
catastrophe, a climax; it is not a mere echo of “the hum 
of the smallest of talk,” without form and void. The Bread- 
Winners is a story; it is true that those who believe that 
all the stories have been said and sung already may con- 
sider that this is a twice-told tale. In fact, there is nothing 
very novel in the plot, although it is artfully evolved, and 
although it contains many ingeniously-contrived incidents. It 
may be conceded at once that the wg Be wy better than it 
ends, and that its finish is hurried. ‘That the comedy of the 
earlier chapters falls into melodrama toward the close of the 
book, and that this melodrama narrowly escapes vulgarity and 
does not al her escape brutality, this also must be admitted. 
But the melodrama is never “ sensational”; it never panders to 
the unhealthy appetite for horrors ; and it springs naturally from 

the situation. 

The scene of the story is laid in a thriving young town on one 
of the Great Lakes; the author calls it Buflland, as though he 
wished to hint at both Bufialo and Cleveland; but there can be 
little doubt that Cleveland was the model from which he drew. 
“The Bread-Winners” is the name of a secret society of labour 
reformers, got up by a demagogue by the name of Offitt. There 
isa gen strike in Buffland, sti => Offitt and his fellows. 
The hero of the story is Captain Farnham, a young millionaire, 
who has recently resigned from the ~o after four years of civil 
war and ten years of Indian Gpnting. e organizes a squad of 
old soldiers, repulses an attack on his own house, and protects 
the house of Mrs, Belding, whose daughter Alice is one of the 
most beautiful and lovely figures in recent fiction. She is a noble 
specimen of womanhood, quite as typical of the American girl in 
one way as was Daisy Miller in . Offitt robs and half kills 
Captain Farnham, whose life is saved by Alice Belding. Offitt is 
strangled by the man on whom he has tried to throw the blame of 
the murder, The “ Bread-Winners” themselves play a subordi- 
nate part in the story, and one inclines to the belief that the author 
having planned a of the labour troubles, allowed the develop- 
ment of certain necessary characters to run away with him, and to 
push into the background the —_ a which is handled 
only hastily and in the last half of the book. It is to be regretted 
that the original motive was not wholly discarded, for the author 
has succeeded only in treating inadequately one side of the discus- 
sion between labour and capital, Had he abandoned it wholly, he 
would have been able to devote himself with singleness of p 
to harmonious elaboration of the little group of characters which 
give the book a eye value, and which redeem the disap- 
pointment the er is likely to feel at the discordance between 
the beginning of the book and the end. The real drama of the 
story lay in the contrast of Alice Belding and Maud Matchin, and 
in the development of their characters in consequence of their 
association with Farnham. This is suggested, but before it 
worked out the author turns again to the brotherhood of the 
Bread-Winners, to Mr. Bott, the irati Medium, to the | 


riot, and the murder. These things are well done, but have 
been well done before. And Maud Matchin and Mr. Temple had 
never been done at all; and they were well worth doing. 

Even as it is, Maud Matchin is the unforgettable figure of the 
book, boldly projected, and standing firm on her feet. The 
daughter of an English carpenter, she was marvellously modified 
by her American environment. She left the high school unfitted 
for work, full of vague hopes and romantic visions, and conscious 
of her own robust and remarkable beauty :— 

She was too strong and well to dream much ; her only 
rich man who should love her for her fine eyes. 
some simple and casual way ; he would fall in love at sight, and 

rosper in his wooing; they would be married — privately, for Maud 
Pushed and burned to think of her home at such times,—and then they 
would go to New York to live. She never wasted conjecture on the age, 
the looks, the manner of being of this possible hero. Her mind intoxicated 
itself with the thought of his wealth. She went one day tothe Public 
Library to read the articles on Rothschild and Astor in the encyclopedias. 
She even tried to read the editorial articles on gold and silver in the Ohio 


Her mind was too much fille¢ with interests of this kind to leave any 
great room for her studies. She had pride enough to hold her place in her 
classes, and that was all. She learned a little music, a little drawing, a 
little Latin, and a little French—the French of “ Stratford-atte-Bowe,” for 
French of Paris was not easy of attainment at Buffland. This 
had an especial charm for her, as it seemed a connecting link with that 
elysiam of fashion of which her dreams were full. She once went to the 
library and asked for “a nice French book.” They gave her La Petite 
Fadette. She had read of George Sand in newspapers, which had called 
her a “corrupter of youth.” She hurried home with her book, eager to test 
its corrupting qualities, and when, with locked doors and infinite Jabour, 
she had managed to read it, she was greatly disappointed at finding in it 
nothing to admire and nothing to shudder at. “How could such a smart 
woman as that waste her time writing about a lot of peasants, poor as 
crows, the whole lot !” was her final indignant comment. 

The character of Maud Matchin is presented with extraordinary 
vigour and boldness. The girl is cold in feeling and coarse in 
mind—what a French author would have done with her we all 
may guess; what the American author has done with her we all 
may read in these pages. The scene between — Farnham 
and Maud Matchin in the conservatory, in which Maud Matchin, 
knowing that she does not care for Farnham at all, asks him to 
marry her—this scene is set before us with a mingled boldness and 
coldness worthy of the highest praise. This scene is true; it 
happened—or at least that is the impression it leaves, (And here 
occasion serves to say that the other scene, at the end of the book, 
in which Alice Belding reveals her love for Farnham, is quite as 
clever—but it never happened ; Alice Belding would not do what 
she is described as doing, and could not if she would.) The scene 
in the conservatory between Maud Matchin and F is more 
than clever; and it has touches not —— of Fielding or 
Thackeray. With a warmer temperament Maud Matchin would 
surely go headlong to the devil, and we should expect to see her 
either in the Potter's Field at Buffland, or with the demt-monde in 
Paris. As it is, the final glimpse we get of her is admirable ; she 
marries the man who killed Offitt. “ We need not say,” remarks 
the author, “ how much of good or how much of evil was to be 
expected from a wedlock so ill-regulated and untrained; where 
the woman brought into the partnership the wreck of ignoble 
ambitions, and the man the memory of a crime.” 

After Maud Matchin, the most original and striking + mete 
the book is Mr. Temple, a quiet, pleasant, social, silent gent . 
fond of the best wines and the fastest horses, and gifted with a 
command over the damnatory clauses of the English language 
which would qualify him for the Professorship of Ornamental 
Profanity in any Western college. We have but a glimpse of Mr. 
Temple, for he is presented with great reserve ; but he is a man to 
remember. His unfailing flow of American humour and American 
good humour, his hard sense and his clear grit, unite with other 

uliarities in making him one of the best-liked characters in the 

k, and that liking is a high tribute to the taste and discretion 
of the authgr. For one touch, however, we must find space here. 
It is Temple who warns Farnham against the rioters and proffers 
aid, and when Farnham suggests that Temple’s own house and 
stable will need all his care, Temple has to explain, with a blush, 
that the rioters will not touch him or his property. . em say a 
man who uses such good horses and such language as I do— 
that’s just what they say—is one of them, and shan’t be 
racketed.” 

We have no desire to overpraise The Bread- Winners, and we 
could do the author no worse service. The book is not without 
faults, frequent and evident enough. The basement is too big for 
the roof for one thing ; the promise of the earlier chapters is not 
quite fulfilled ; there are rankness and crudity; there are many 
signs of inexperience as a novelist; for, although the anonymous 
author is beyond all question a writer of experience, he is obviously 
enough a novice as a novelist. But, after making all deductions, 
there remains a substantial balance in his favour. The Bread- 
Winners is emphatically 2 book to be read. It is a very strong 
story, but its brutal force has no flavour of the muscular paganism 
of Ouida and her fellows; it is rather the reaction of a highly- 
cultivated gentleman familiar with camps and courts, and tired of 
the prettinesses and pettinesses of most modern fiction. The 
Bread- Winners is interesting ; it is earnest, it is sincere, it is in 
many ways a very remarkable book ; tine in ite performance, and 
finer still in its promise. « 
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THE HISTORY OF LIDDESDALE.* 


COTLAND is an old country remarkable for the absence of 
vestiges of antiquity. While in England there is a vener- 
able church, or a church venerable before it was “ restored,” in 
almost every parish, an ancient parish church in Scotland is a 
kind of miracle. There is usually either the barn-like building, 
‘of any date between 1700 and 1860, or there is the Neo- 
Presbyterian Gothic, of an age in which young Scotch ministers 
try to dress like the most extreme of curates. The rising red- 
brick National Zion near Prince’s Ground and Hans Place is a 
- example of Neo-Presbyterian art. However ancient a 
tch town may be, it generally manages to look bleak and 
new. Probably the old towns were very combustible, and were 
frequently burned by the English. Whether this be the cause 
of the absence of old houses (except in parts of Edinburgh old 
town) or not, it is rare to mevt a town house as ancient as the 
Battle of Philiphaugh. The new look of the old towns is, per- 
haps, most remarkable on the Border; but the Border is, after 
all, the hengiest hunting-ground for the Scotch antiquary. If 
the ballads have disappeared (they were certain to do that as 
soon as they were printed), the towers of the old gentry remain. 
Sometimes the peel has been turned into a house for a keeper or 
head shepherd; more frequently it isan empty shell, with crumbling 
staircases, and rooms from which the wainscoting has been torn. 
But the solid strength of the antique walls, proof in days past 
against axe and fire, remains. You may wander up any of the 
many burns that flow from the green hills into Ettrick, Tweed, 
Teviot, Ail, or Yarrow, or Liddell, and the odds are that you will 
soon find the old peel standing in a sheltered nook, the forsaken home 
of Scotts, Elliots, Armstrongs, Johnstones, and Hendersons of the 
warlike ages. Occasiovally (as at Buccleugh) the tower has 
long been destroyed, and only a little farmhouse marks the site. 
But the rule is to find the keep, with all its memories of forays 
and chieftains, feuds and wardens, and March Treason and Border 
laws, These towers and the graven slabs, which are all that remain 
from the chapels in the Wilderness, where a hunting mass was 
mumbled through when the laird went after the red deer, are not 
the only interesting remains of the past of the Borders. The 
history of the Catrail has still to be written, of that singular ditch 
which runs from north to south acrdss the Border counties, and is 
the march of some forgotten kingdom, the defence of some race 
that has not even left a name or a legend. 

With all this store of nature and of relic and legend to work 
upon, Mr. Armstrong, the author of the History of Liddesdale, 
might have made a very attractive book. He has made a very 
splendid and sumptuous book. Though the landscapes engraved 
in his work are poorly designed, the little woodcuts of carven slabs 
that now cover pigstyes, of seals, and the like, and the coloured 
coats of arms, and the reproduction of early maps, are all capitally 
executed. Most interesting, too, are some coloured copies of very 
old water-colour drawings representing certain castles on the 
Borders. Mr. Armstrong has found in the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum a Military Report of the West March and 
Liddesdale, with reference to the possibility of their occupation by 
an English army. The paper was drawn up about 1563-66 by an 
English official. The illustrations are brilliantly coloured, and give 
most exact evidence as to the state of the great Border strengths 
three hundred years ago. We have, for example, Cardines stand- 
ing in a green court on comically drawn rocks. Chains dropped 
from beams thrust out above the gates serve to draw up at need 
the ry over the moat, The strong square outer walls are only 
pierced by arrow-slits, 

Within the walls a round battlemented tower dominates white 
houses with high-pitched red roofs and crow steps. The red roofs 


folk on the Berwickshire coast. Behind is indicated “the watter 
Flete” with very conventional waves. The castle is said to be 
es foote thicke of the wall.” Quainter still is the sketch of 
“ Kirkcowbright,” with the wide expanses of green fields and sand, 
through which the river, crowded with high-decked black ships, 
wandering. There is a lonely church in the fields, another 
in the little walled town, with its one long street of white 
red-roofed houses, and with its cross in the centre of the market- 
In those days, as we learn from the English official, 
“Kenmure was pertenyng to the larde of Lowghinwar ”—namely, 
to young Lochinvar who came out of the west. Unluckily, there 
is no drawing of the very ancient castle of Kenmure, perched on 
its high m mound above Loch Ken. Carlaverock, however, 
is carefully drawn; it has four main walls, with towers at the 
corners, but no central tower. The town of Annan is as queer 
a landscape study as any of the rest, and represents a most sin- 
dome-shaped building, like the “‘ treasure-house of Atreus,” 
tween the river and the town. As to Annan, the English 
Official seems to have received treacherous information from 
“ Alexander Armestronge, Fargous Grahame, and others of my 
intelligence that the same towere may be wyn from them, getting 
there murder holes, which thei have beilded lowe.” 

In all material matters—paper, type, engraving—it is difficult 
to praise Mr. Armstrong's History of Liddesdale too highly. But 
it is not, we fear, an attractive or entertaining volume. Diters 
‘we ought not to complain that, in an age of picturesque historians, 
Mr. Armstrong has chosen a style and method of extreme demure- 


* The History of Liddesdale. By Robert Bruce Armstrong. Part I. 


ness. His researches in manuscripts, whether kept in public 
offices or in private hands, are most creditable. His appendices 
and notes are exhaustive, and have all the appearance of 
minute exactness. But while Mr. Armstrong has collected and 
arranged materials for a history of Liddesdele, he has not done 
what most people now expect from an historian. He has not made 
the old aspects of Border life revive again, he is nothing less than 
pictorial. He treats all topics somewhat stiffly, each matter 
under its own heading. He follows so minutely the events on the 
Borders in the time when the Armstrongs were raiding, that one 
becomes almost lost in the minuteness of detail. A better idea, a 
more vivid idea of the air and vigour of old times in Liddesdale, 
may be got in a flash, as it were, and with delight, from Sir 
Walter’s notes to poems and novels, than can be gathered with 
toil from Mr. Armstrong's history. We are not by any means 
blaming Mr. Armstrong for this steady laborious method. His 
beautiful book is not meant to compete with novels and 
popular histories. Only three hundred and eighty copies are 
printed. They will find their way into public libraries and into 
the houses of the great Border families, the modern representa- 
tives of Scotts, Elliots, Johnstons, Jardines, and the rest. Mr. 
Armstrong’s book will always be a book to consult, anauthority, 
a guide to documents, but a diverting or engaging book it cannot 
honestly be called. 

Mr. Armstrong says nothing about the prehistoric Border, about 
Picts and Scots and Romans. His work begins with an account 


and judicial, of wardens and lieutenants, the arrangements for 
truce days. Nobody ever gave a clearer account of the Borders 
(in spite of his doggrel) than Satchell in his History of the Name 
of Scott. Satchell saw very distinctly that the brigandage of the 
Border clans was really inevitable. You must have warlike men 
where the hostile kingdoms “ marched,” and it was not in nature 
but that these heroes should keep their hands in, even during time 
of truce, by raids, blood feuds, and private wars. 

Near to a border frontier in time of war, 

There’s ne’er a man but he’s a freebooter, 

Where fainting fazard dare not shew their face, 

And calls their offspring thieves to their disgrace. 
Satchell keeps repeating (the poet of the Scotts could do no less) 
that a freebooter was not a thief. 

The freebooter ventures both life and limb, 

Good wife, and bairn, and every other thing ; 

He must do so, or else must starve and die, 

For all his lively hood comes of the enemie. 
These ideas made the rude morality of the Borderers on either side 
of the March. Though they lived so long before Mr. George and 
Mr. Hyndman, they had anticipated the theories of those sages. 
“ They have a persuasion that all property is common by law of 
nature, and is therefore liable to be 5 a age y by them in their 
necessities.” The “ to-names,” or nicknames, of the Borderers are 
themselves proof of their reckless, warlike spirit. We find such 
names as “Out with the Sword,” “Ower the Moss,” “Crak 
Speare,” “ Shake Bukler,” “John with the Jak” (after the wearing 
ot Jacks was prohibited), and so forth. They were good men at 
arms, as Froissart testifies, and courteous to their prisoners, whom 
they ransomed speedily. To all of them, Scotch and English, as 
to the New Zealanders, war was a game, and they played it with- 
out rancour or ill temper. From the “account of the Scots slain 
at Pinkie,” it appears that they were poorly armed, and that the 
gentlemen went no braver clud than the common moss-troopers. 
“ Their armour among them so little differing, and their opgenail 
so base and beggarly, wherein the Lurdain was in a manner all one 
wyth the Lorde, and the Lounde wyth the Larde; all clad alyke 
in jackes coovered wyth whyte leather, dooblettes of the same or 
of fustian, and most commonly al white hosen. Not one with 
either cheine, brooch, ryng, or garment of silke that I coolde see, 
onless cheynes of latters drawn four or five times along the thighs 
of their hosen, and dooblet sleeves for outlyng, and of the sorte I 
saw many. This vilness of port was the caus that so many of 
their great men and gentlemen were kyld, and so few saved,” 
The Borderers, light horsemen, thought that 

The man’s an ass 
Who fights in a cuirass, 

These wild fellows, who were hunting’ or playing foot-ball when 
they were not fighting, and who planned revenges even at their 
foot-ball matches, had to be “managed” rather than governed. 
The greater part of Mr. Armstrong's book is occupied with an 
account of how they were managed. As there was not always 
war between England and Scotland, while war was always 
being made by every man for his own hand, truce-days were 
appointed ; cases were tried by a kind of jury; price for stolen 
cattle was estimated, demanded, perhaps paid ; challenges to 
single combat were shouted or “ bawled”; arrangements were 
made for ending vendettas by joint pilgrimages to shrines, and 
by common prayers for heroes fallen on either side. As times 
drew near the date of James VI., the wild clans, as the Arm- 
strongs, grew more and more out of hand, Finally, and reluc- 
tantly, but firmly, James V. hed to hang John Armstrong; 
and thereafter times were comparatively peaceful. The story of 
Kilnockie’s end is worth quoting once again. It is the most 
graphic passage in Mr. Armstrong’s sober pages; and, in his 
pages, it is a quotation :— 
Efter this hunting the king hanged Johne Armstrange, laird of Kilnokie, 
quhilk monie Scottis man heavilie lamented, for he was ane doubtit man, 


Twelfth Century to 1530. LKdinburgh: Douglas. 1883. 


and als guid ane chiftane as evir was upoun the borderis aither of Scotland 


of the divisions of the Marches, the duties and powers, military — 
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or England. And albeit he was ane lous leivand man, and sustained the 
number of xxiiij weill-horsed able gentlmen with him, yitt he nevir 
molested any Scottis man. But it is said, from the Scottis border to 
Newcastle of Ingland, thair was not ane of quhatsoevir estate bot payed to 
this John Armstrange ane tribut to be frie of his cumber, he was so doubtit 
in Ingland. So when he entred in befoir the king he cam verrie reverentlie, 
with his forsaid number verrié richlie apparelled, trusting that in respect 
he had cum to the kingis grace willinglie and voluntarlie, not being tain 
nor apprehendit be the king, he sould obtaine the mair favour. Bot when 
the king saw him and his men so gorgeous in thair apparrell, and so many 
braw men under ane tirrantis, commandement throwardlie he turned about 
his face, and bad tak that tirrant out of his sight, saving, “ Quhat wantis 
yon knave that a king sould have?” But when Johne Armstrange per- 
ceaved that the king kindled in ane furie againes him, and had no hope of 
his Jyff, notwithstanding of many great and fair offerris, quhilk he offerred 
to the king, that is, that he should sustene himself with fourtie gentlemen, 
ever readie to awaitt wpoun his majestie’s service, and nevir to tak a pennie 
of Scctland, nor Scottis man. Secondlie, that thair was not ane subject in 
Ingland, duik, earle, lord, or barroun, bot within ane certane day he sould 
bring ony of thame to his majestie, aither quick or dead. He sieing no 
hope of the kingis favour towardis him, said verrie proudlie, “ 1 am bot ane 
fooll to seik grace at ane graceles face. But had I knawin, sir, that yea 
would have takin my lyff this day, I sould have leved upoun the borderis 
in disphyte of King Harie and yow baith, for I knaw King Harie wold doun 
weigh my best hors with gold to knaw that I war condemned to die this 
-.” So he was led to the scaffold, and he and all his men hanged. 


This was the beginning of the end of the system by which the 
Border clans were allowed, if not encouraged, to behave much 
like Klephts on the Turco-Greekish frontier, but more honour- 
ably, for the Armstrongs would not have held a rich Scot (if 
such a being had existed) to ransom. At least they would greatly 
have preferred an Englishman, 


SPORT IN THE SOUDAN.* 


agra excuse for the appearance of yet another book of African 
travel is the novelty of the district explored. Mr. James 
and his six companions, after two seasons in the more familiar 
regions of the Upper Nile, determined to seek their sport and 
adventure in a comparatively unknown tract, where, so far as 
they could ascertain, scarce a traveller had penetrated. The 
region thus selected was the Basé country, which lies between 
Massawa and Cassala, on the northern frontier of Abyssinia. 
Strictly speaking, this forms part of the territory included in 
the vague term Soudan; but it is not the t traversed by 


the luckless army of Hicks Pasha. Hicks, indeed, started from | 


the same point—Sawalkin or Souakim—but thence he struck nearly 
west to Berber, while Mr. James and his party journeyed south 
to Cassala, and then worked their way eastwards to the Red Sea 
again at Massawa. The route was, however, even longer than 
that to Berber; and the narrative of the journey over the three 
hundred miles of desert to Cassala forms an instructive supplement 
to Mr. O’Donovan’s letters to the Daily News, The country is barren 
and desolate ; there was scarcely any grass on the way to Cassala, 
and what there was at that season was burnt upand as brittle as spun 
lass. Thegreater part of thecountry was covered with sparse mimosa 
ushes, mostly leatless during the dry season, and yielding no shade. 
Here and there the monotony of the view was varied by rocky 
hills, and the commonest feature consisted in Khors, or torrent- 
beds, dry at that season, but where water could generally be ob- 
tained by digging a few feet below the surface. These Khors were 
lined with a fringe of bush-jungle and belts of dém palms, which 
gave capital cover for large game, but added seriously to the risks 
of the sport, as it was impossible to tell where your quarry was 
till he rushed upon you. The record is full of hairbreadth 
escapes from wounded buffaloes, who take refuge in the thickest 
of the jungle, and then charge upon their tracker, who has barely 
time to get his rifle to his shoulder before the maddened beast is 
at the muzzle. Travelling through this jungle and long grass is 
tedious work, especially when you have to cut a path for the 
gage camels, Even in the more open country a daily march 
of eight hours, or twenty miles, was as much as could be easily 
managed ; but of course the hunters rode ahead on their hegeens, 
or riding camels, and horses, and thus got time for sport before 
the baggage came up to the camping Here is a specimen 
march :— 

We crossed several Khors, the country being as desolate as it is possible’ 
to imagine. The mountains we had left, and saw no more till we came in 
sight of the great mountain at the foot of which lies Cassala, and found 
ourselves in a wide and stony plain, with a few stunted mimosa bushes 
growing here and there. The heat, too, was very great, and we saw no 
game. The next two days’ journeys, however, were even more trying. 
We had thought the country could not become uglier or more monotonous 
to traverse; we soon found thst it could—a perfectly level stretch of 
country to our right terminating in the horizon to our left, and in front of 
us a range of hillocks at a distance of some ten or twelve miles. We occa- 
sionally crossed a Khor, bordered by a few bushes and sickly-looking dém 
palms; the beat being intense, with a total absence of shade. For miles 
we passed over country without a bush, and covered with a perpetual 
mirage; then we would come to a spot on which grew a few dwarf mimosa 
bushes. In parts the desert was covered with loose stones; as we neared 
Cassala, however, this gave place to a fine, loamy soil, which no doubt with 
rain would be very fertile. Once we passed through what had been, after 
the rains, a durrah field. Of animal life we came across a few guinea-fowl, 
and saw a fine buck ariel, the first of the species we had seen since passing 
the herd near Sawakin. 

Cassala, the largest town in the Soudan after Khartoum, with a 
population of 15,000 and a garrison, is situated in a very different 

* The Wild Tribes of the Soudan: an A t of Travel and Sport, 
chiefly in the Basé Country. By F. L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: 
Jobn Murray. 1883. 


kind of scenery, rich in trees which give it a park-like aspect, and 
possessing a wonderfully fertile soil, well watered, but shamefull 
neglected by the lazy inhabitants, who have no idea of the hard wor 
of the Egyptian fellah, and who are so superstitious and foolish 
that they would not employ a flour-mill built by a European at 
Cassala, though it ground their dwrak (the staple corn of the 
Soudan) at one-eighth the usual price, because they bslieved 
that it was worked bya demon. To judge from the sketches, 
the scenery along the wild, rocky bed of the Settite must be 
singularly picturesque ; but the travellers seem to have found a 
good deal of it wearisome in its sameness :— 

A more monotonous journey than the one we made on the following da: 
I never performed. The country became less and less mountainous, wit 
occasional patches covered with kittar bushes—all, of course, leafless—and 
great grass plains. For miles we travelled through a thick forest of leaf- 
less trees, covered with thorns, and which we thought would never ter- 
minate ; the trees were only twelve to eighteen feet high, and grew so 
thickly that we could only see avery short distance in front of us. It 
was more irksome than the most tedious desert, for there there is usually 
something, some hill or speck on the horizon, to look forward to arriving 
at ; but here there was no object to fix one’s eyes upon and to watch the 
distance gradually lessening. It was, moreover, impossible to say how 
long we should be in getting through this forest; there was the merest 
apology for a path, which we frequently lost for some time, and the 
hatchets were in constant requisition to fell branches in order to allow the 
camels to pass, 

The travellers had, however, worse things to contend with than 
monotony of scene. They lost a tried servant at the beginning of 
their campaign by the scourge of African travel—dysentery; and 
they had to keep a sharp watch upon the tribes through whose 
land they passed, and who bore no very satisfactory character for 
honesty or friendliness. They proved, however, better than they 
had been painted, and Mr. James had no serious trouble with them 
as a rule; once, indeed, the party was attacked by Abyssinians, 
with the loss of a horse and some valuable rifles; but, with this 
exception, they went in no fear of their lives from man, whatever 
they may have risked from beasts. As far as game was con- 
cerned, they had certainly lighted upon a fine country, and one 
that had, so far, never been shot over :— - 

A country may fairly lay claim to be considered to be a gamey one where 
elephants, rhinoceros, butfalo, giraffes, and ostriches, are all seen on the 
same day, and where, in addition, are found seven or eight varieties of 
antelopes, wild boar, or rather wart-hog, to say nothing of lions and 


' panthers, which, though searce at that particular part at the time of our 


| visit, were nevertheless to be occasionally found. As for birds, there were 


swarms of guinea-fow]l, partridges, pigeons and doves, and many birds of 
brilliant plumage, if any one cared to collect them. 

On the Settite they had some excellent fishing, the fish bein 
small but good eating. Buffalo and antelope, especially téél, 
formed the staple game, but lion was, of course, the highest am- 
bition of each of the party, and many long night-watches were 
devoted to this exciting quest. Sometimes the lions almost 
brushed against them in the dark without giving a chance; at 
others, they could be seen shaking the long jungle, where a shot 
would be wasted. Some measure of success attended these hunts, 
and the excitement by itself was worth some trouble. The hunters 
made small zaribas in which to sit, with a native holding a spare 
rifle at each side and a decoy sheep in front. Flere each man 
waited patiently all night, hearing lions roaring around him, some- 
times seeing five or six in the distance out of range, and now and 
then getting a shot at one at close quarters, and feeling the joy of 
bowling him over, only to see him crawl off into the jungle, where 
he might or might not be found next morning. 

It is difficult for any one who has not had personal experience of this 
kind of sport to realize adequately how exciting it is. Even buffalo hunt- 
ing at night is sufficiently attractive, but the excitement is tenfold when 
the roar of the king of beasts is heard, growing louder as he approaches the 
hiding-place of the watchers. Then the nfle is grasped with firmer 
grip, as with beating heart and finger on trigger the sportsman watches 
the trem'ling sheep tugging and straining at its rope, in vain endeavour 
to escape ‘rom the shadowy form and gleaming eyes which, though hidden 
as yet from the eager gaze of the hunter by intervening bushes, are only 
too plainly visible to the intended victim. An instant of intense suspense, 
and then with a deep growl the lion launches himself upon his prey. Now 
is*the supreme moment! a quick shot, followed by a cloud of dust often 
rendering a second impossible, and for a moment it is difficult to determine 


how the game is going. Is he dead or mortally wounded ? in full retreat, or _ 


blindly charging his assailant, separated from him by only a few feet ? 
We should say the sport was exciting in an eyen more intense 
degree to the hapless sheep. 

The book is essentially a record of asporting tour. There is little 
else that is interesting in it. Of the people—the Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan—who give the volume its title, we learn uncommonly 
little, except that they rest themselves (like the goose) on one leg, 
and are not fastidiousus to food or raiment. We read of crimi 
being arraigned before a sacred tree, of which they must tear off 
the bark if innocent, and offerings are placed on the tombs of the 
dead; but thisis all the folk-lore we have found in the book, There 
is a curious account of an Abyssinian monastery of twelve monks 
at the top of a mountain called Tchad Amba, to which the party 
ascended by an exceedingly unpleasant path, consisting for part of 
the way of a sharp ridge, on which they had to straddle with one 
leg hanging over the right hand precipice and the other over the 
left. They were the first visitors the old monks had ever received, 
and some of these had not been down the mountain for forty years. 
This is about the only interesting episode outside sport in the 
volume, which contains too much of the common incidents of 
travel, guides, theft, native lies, medicine, tent-pegs, experimental 
cooking, and the like. Nevertheless the book will be turned over 
with pleasure by the large class of readers who like to hear of 
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adventures and the hunting of big game; and it is written ina 

uiet, unpretentious, businesslike way, that will recommend it to 
Son who know the temptations to exaggeration to which a 
sportsman is expoced in relating the exploits of his own bow and 
spear. The illustrations, both woodcuts and etchings, add greatly 
to the value and attraction of the volume, and there is a useful 
map of the Basé country drawn from the observations of one of 
the party with the sextant and prismatic compass, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN SKINNER.* 


T* monographs like this very much depends on the manner of 
writing, for the interest at best is local or provincial. Mr. 
Skinner was, no doubt, a remarkable man, and he went through 
many remarkable experiences; but, as his biographer is compelled 
indirectly to admit, even his panegyrists must pronounce him one 
of the brilliant failures. At the same time, we may say that it 
‘was marvellous that he did so much, for the circumstances of his 
life and times were sorely against him. He filled a paltry cure in 
one of the bleakest and most storm-beaten districts of Northern 
Scotland ; he lived in thoroughly apostolical poverty, and had in 
t measure to depend on the liberality of his kindly parighioners ; 
and he lived remote from those centres of intellectual life which 
stimulate the energies of listless talent by offering rewards in one 
shape or another. It was much to the credit of the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner that he exerted his powers so industriously. He was 
more than a respectable Oriental scholar, as scholarship went in 
those days; he figured somewhat conspicuously in warm theological 
ee) he contributed materials for articles in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica ; and when he followed the natural bent of 
his genius, he could cover pages with Latin and Scottish verse. 
But seldom enjoying the advantages of cultivated society, not 
—— the fear of the critics before his eyes, and being untempted 
by offers, even from the masters of the Grub Street hacks, his 
work seems to have been perfunctory, not to say slovenly. 
The writer of his memoirs, who heartily admires him, almost 
invariably bestows praise reservedly and apologetically ; and no 
doubt he is right in crediting Mr. Skinner with reserves of 
wer on which he scarcely drew. We may take his judgment to 
concisely summed up in the definition of the divine as the 
popular “ author of ‘Tullochgorum,’” The learned scholar, the keen 
controversialist, the martyr for the sake of his persecuted sect, 
lives in the memories of his countrymen as the writer of a jovial 
song. Though it is but fair to add that Burns declared 
“ Tullochgorum ” to be the best Scotch song that Scotland ever 
saw; and writers of far wider popularity than Mr. Skinner might 
be content with a more questionable passport to immortality. W 
said that in a book like this much must depend on the manner of 


writing, and we may congratulate the biographer on having done 
his work well. It is true that his style has a savour of the North; 
there is a certain precision and formality about it; but he has | 
made nearly all that was to be made of scanty materials, and he | 
has thrown himself we er! et impartially into the cha- 
racter of his subject. We may think that he rates Mr. Skinner | 
rather high; but he is careful to give us all available means for 
coming to independent conclusions, 

Great part of the little volume is occupied with matter which 
can be of no possible interest to the general reader. Few 
Southerns, or even Scotchmen, care to hear of the controversies 
that distracted the suffering remnant of the Episcopalian Church 
of Scotland in the latter half of the last century. But the pictures 
of contemporary life in a remote Scottish parish are both pic- 
turesque and curious; while as mere matter of history it is worth 
while being reminded of what the clergymen of the Episcopalian 
communion had to undergo. Every schoolboy, as Macaulay 
would have said, knows all about the Covenanters, how their con- 
venticles were scattered by e of dragoons ; how their legs 
were crushed in the boots and their fingers in the thumbkins; 
how their women were tied to stakes in the rising tide, and their 
ministers sent from the Council Chamber through the Tolbooth to 
“glorify God in the Grass Market.” But comparatively few 

ucated people are aware of all that the nonjuring Episcopalian 
clergy to suffer after the happy Revolution of 1688 had sent 
the persecuting Holofernes of the House of Stewart to the right- 
about. Mr. Skinner lived to enjoy the blessings of a tolerant dis- 
pensation, which indeed was due in some measure to his personal 
efforts. But in his time he had seen his chapel burned down, and 
a been sent, like St. Peter and St. Paul, to testify for the truth 

prison. 

Even at this present day it may be held to be an inconsistency 
and a ecandal that the clergymen of the Scottish Episcopalian 
Church should be left to semi-starvation by the wealthy members 
of their flocks. That communion in most of the Scotch counties 
includes the large majority of the landed proprietors ; yet the man 
who ministers to those gentlemen in spiritual matters has every 
opportunity of mortifying the flesh in his struggles to keep rd 

soul together. Things were infinitely worse about the middle 
of last century, although then there was more excuse for it, 
Many of the lairds were poor enough ; most of them held Jacobite 
opinions, and not a few had been stricken with confiscation and 
fines for their concern with the rising of "45. When young 
Skinner, who had been bred a Presbyterian, changed the form of 
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his religion, it was assuredly not for the sake of the loaves and 
fishes. He had been a parochial schoolmaster with good hope of 
a Presbyterian kirk ; as a convert to Episcopacy and a candidate 


for orders, there was little before him but lifelong privation. 
Obtaining a cure of souls was a practical certainty, use the 


pay was so small and the responsibilities so perilous that charges 
—- went a-begging. After accepting a tutorship in the 

hetlands, he married the penniless daughter of a clergyman there, 
and coming back to his native county of Aberdeen, was appointed 
to the “ benefice ” of Longside, in Buchan, where he vegetated for 
the rest of his long life. ‘There is rather a good story told about 
his speedy “preferment.” A clergyman, consulted by the Bisho 
of the diocese as to an eligible man for the parish, mentio 
Skinner. He highly commended the youth’s talents and learning, 
but added that he seemed to be deficient in prudence, since he had 
married a portionless bride without having either income or home. 
Then, said the Bishop, “he is the very man for the place. 
He has had experience of poverty, he has learned to endure 
hardness, and with his abilities and experience he will be 
able to adapt himself to circumstances, whatever they may 
be.” Skinner had every opportunity for continuing that dis- 
cipline of resignation and self-denial. Iaving made up his 
mind to live from hand to mouth, and to minister to the altar 
literally for bread and cheese, he needed no ready money to start 
with. As Mr, Walker remarks, at that time “the Episcopali 
clergyman, as a rule, had no home to furnish.” When he did not 
live in lodgings he became the tenant of a humble cottage, divided 
into the couple of compartments which the Scotch call a “ but and 
a ben.” Very many years afterwards, and when at the height of his 
reputation, Skinner's well-selected little library of the fathers, &c., 
was stowed away in an antechamber of less than five feet square. 
Mr. Walker can only hint at his early privations, for he took them 
so much as matters of course that he has left no record of them. 
But if his life was retired and unobtrusive, it was by no means un- 
eventful. Hs had settled into his parish about the time of the 
last Jacobite troubles ; and after the battle of Culloden the country 
was under martial law. There were enactments in force, more- 
over, which made Episcopal assemblies penal, and if Sunday 
services were conducted by nonjurers, it was simply because the 
authorities winked at them. When any person of local influence 
chose to set the law in motion, the authorities had no option 
but to act. A lady in his parish was Mr. Skinner's personal 
enemy, and in consequence he saw his little ee burned 
down. Coming home late one evening from parochial duty, 
he found his home in possession of a party of soldiers, who 
“pillaged the house of everything they could carry with them, 
hardly leaving a change of linen to father, mother, or child in the 
family.” Regular places of worship were legally proscribed, and 
we have a curious account of various ways in which the prohibi- 
tion was evaded. After his very primitive meeting-place kad 
been burned down, Mr. Skinner used to assemble his little congre- 
gation in the open yard at the back of his cottage, praying and 
preaching from one of his windows. Elsewhere the clergyman 
with his own family and the regulation number of hearers as- 
sembled in one small room, while “ the other apartments within 
earshot were occupied by other members of the congregation.” 
Subsequently to being burned out and pillaged, Mr. Skinner, as we 
have said, had to suffer in person as well as in property. He was 
charged with non-conformity by some anonymous informer, pro- 
bably the fair Presbyterian zealot who had set fire to his chapel, and 
the authorities, though apparently with considerable reluctance, had 
no alternative but to commit him to pet and accordingly he 
was confined for some time in the gaol of old Aberdeen. ither 
his character for benevolence and good-fellowship had 
him, and the sympathy of even the Presbyterian citizens took 
comforting and practical shapes. They kept his table supplied, 
and gave him their company as well. It is satisfactory to know 
that, after all his early troubles and anxieties, the worthy clergy- 
man lived to a good old age, and could look back on that time 
of persecution as on an evil dream of his manhood. He died 
peacefully under the roof of his favourite son, who, on Mr. Skinner's 
declining the office, had become the Bishop of the diocese, having 
survived his affectionate wife but a year or two. 

To those who know the song of “Tullochgorum” we need 
scarcely say that the author was a “ cle of the old school.” 
He took his part in all kinds of social a. he is said to 


have needed and been grateful for a word of friendly counsel, when 
he seemed to be in way of carrying the practice of con- 
viviality to excess; he was in the habit of keeping open house 


for his parishioners on certain Church festivals with the provisions 
which they had poured into the parsonage themselves; and 
it was significant that he would have neither blind nor curtain 
to the study window, because the midnight oil he was ss 
over his labours might serve as a beacon to some bela’ 

parishioner. So, as he said himself, his literary work was sure 
to be useful in one way if not in another. ‘“ He was the life and 
soul,” writes Mr. Walker, “of every party at which he was pre- 
sent. And in the earlier days of his ministry he was probably 
— at rather many.” Among the most interesting of the 
iterary contents of the volume is the account of his inter- 
course with Burns. Burns met his son, the Bishop, by acci- 
dent in Aberdeen, and insisted upon dragging him into a 
tavern to take a social glass with himself and a printer. Other 
times, other manners! Burns had expressed profound admiration 
for the genial author of “ Tullochgorum” and ‘“ The Ewe wi’ the 
Crookit Horn”; when Bishop Skinner told him that he must 
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came forth out of a carefully-sown, well-cultivated, and richly- 


and their The prospec 
e if the writer did not go on to say that “ perhaps this 
silence holds 4 


gtown stronger, more temperate, more serious, more honest ;. 


ducing him to hope that 
novelists of his time, however, Signor Lodi thinks, alas, but 


but the authors, use the style and the words of Sicily or of 
Calabria.” 


South”; not all with the same success as regards power of real- 


and simple sentiments; all seeking emancipation from the 


ially into the fiction, of Italy we must with the critic 


of them consist of translations from the French, chiefly from the 


assert beyond any question the influence in Italian fiction of the 


thing of course must be allowed, 
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— 
have passed in course of his Northern tour within four miles of 
the reverend author's parsonage. “ Well,” said he (Burns) at 
parting, and shaking me by the hand as if he had been really my 
rother, “I ee gd in having seen you and thereby conveying 
my long-harbo sentiments of regard for your worthy sire ; 
assure him of it in the heartiest manner, and that never did a 
devotee of the Virgin Mar to Loretto with more fervour than 
I would have approach is dwelling and worshipped at his 
shrine.” The Bishop wrote an account of the interview to his 
ep at length, well knowing how the old man would be gratified 


the praises of the poet. 


A BATCH OF ITALIAN NOVELS.* 


“"T OOKING back over the past year,” says a well-known 
Italian critic, reviewing the literature of his country in the 

of one of the best of Italian literary journals, Za Domenica 
eraria,“ we can only call to mind a long and monotonous index of 
mediocre productions without any boldness of originality, without 
any new motives or any new forms. It is to us as though we 


wooded plain, but no recollection remains to us of those even fields, 
those fine trees, those square houses with their grey-tinted walls 
I t would be far from 

the obscure, unknown, and subterranean fermentation 
of the seeds of winter,” and he confirms this hypothesis by aftirm- 
ing that criticism at least, and the prose of newspaper writing has 


while the greater part of the Italian public show an improvement 
in taste and culture and a better intuition of the truth, in- 
perhaps a literary spring is about 
to burst upon his land in all freshness and beauty. Of the 
poorly. “The romance writers of to-day,” he says, “ strive for the 
most part too much to be naturalists; in truth, instead of being 
historians, they are but too often mere reporters. They have 
cast themselves upon the fields and amid the mountains of 
the South; they have filled their pages with carmine and with 
cobalt ; they have even, in trying to give the precise note, repro- 
duced the language of the peasant, so that not only the characters, 


We recognize in this description the best, and, according to this 
worthy critic, the worst also, of the books beneath our hand. 
The names of Giovanni Verga, Luigi Capuana, Camillo Boito 
will at once suggest themselves. One and all they have “ cast 
themselves upon the fields and amid the mountains of the 


ization, but all with the same anxious search after simple truths 


“‘Manzonian mannerism,” even though, according to the same 
authority, “ they are precipitating themselves into the naturalistic 
mannerism—that scholastic prejudice which we have, unfortunately, 
imported from France, where it is, be it said, already played out.” 
That much has been imported from France into the literature, and 


ica Letteraria. To down the new list of the 
publications of Fratelli Treves of Milan, and to note that two-thirds 


works of Zola, Gaboriau, and Daudet, is not of course, strictly 
speaking, to oe French influence has been imported into 
Italian fiction; but beyond this there is no lack of indications that 


principles and prejudices of the contemporary French school. Some- 
y though the Italians would 
probably not be flattered by the concession, to the kindred tastes 
and kindred temperaments of the educated classes in both nations. 
In spite of many and important differences of a more serious 
kind, both the Italians and the French have the Southern 
love of harmless publicity, and the consequently natural dis- 
like to the secretiveness of suburban English home life. Enjoy- 
ing climates similar enough to foster the love of outdoor 
reference for the same 
a code of social laws both of them ditfering in 
rticulars from ours, they are likely to be 

most severe towards the same range of 


pastimes, and 
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offences. When Anton Barrili—the most fashionable of Italian 
novelists, and the most competent, according to the showing of one 
of his critics, to tell us of the customs of the great world—intro- 
duces the hero of his last novel = the pavement of the chief street 
of the town, loitering there with apparently no better object than 
to pass the time, we feel that his critics are right in awarding to 
him the palm for vivid and realistic description of the manners of his 
world; and we remember that in those pleasant cities of the South, 
provincial to the core, even where they bear the names of capitals, 
to loiter at street corners, to wander aimlessly up and down a 
fashionable thoroughfare watching fashionable ladies driving past 
in fashionable equipages, to sip cotfee or cool drinks in open places, 
smoking long cheap ci and discussing the last bit of scandal and 
the past and future fortunes of friends and relatives, make up that 
ized business and the accepted pleasure of the male portion 
of the followers of fashion. Signor Signorini, the hero of Fior 
di Mughetto, does not, however, properly speaking, belong to the 
upper classes. He is a perfectly colourless, uninteresting, uncultured, 
and commonplace “ city” youth, and we cannot but feel he richly 
deserves the title of “ idiot” bestowed upon him in the course of 
the story by the insolent husband of the lady to whom he has 
been persuaded to pay a mild and ridiculous court. So foolish is 
he that, because he is short-sighted, he does not even perceive the 
interest his pink and white face has excited in the childish breast 
of a young lady who drives past his — street corner every day 
with her mother, finding nothing better to do in her dulness 
than to weave a fairy tale around his most uninspiring per- 
sonality. We admit, of course, that Signor Barri intended 
to write a satire upon the nonentities who adorn the market- 
places of the provincial towns of his native land, and upon the 
pane maidens who have nothing else to think of but a 
possi 
the work, we cannot think that such a subject deserved his atten- 
tion for the space of 223 pages; nor can we agree with an Italian 
critic who finds in the heroine's affection for this unknown youth 
“all the freshness of an idyll.” The book, it must be said, 
is written with all the purity and elegance of style peculiar 
to the versatile Genoese author, and the description of the 
wedding journey of Clelia Donati and the Baron is touched off 
with a light an happy hand; but it remains nevertheless an un- 
edifying pense of Italian society—all the more unedifying by 
reason of its realism. Signor Barrili has also during the past 
year followed up his course of so-called sacred romances by an 
account of the loves of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, in a 
book called L’ Anello di Salomone ; but it may be doubted whether 
even this most ambitious performance can save him from the 
appa a falling off since L’ Olmo e !'Edera, and the Capitan 


ero. 
Barrili is perhaps, of the more prominent among present Italian 
novelists, the = who best illustrates our yb that the 
similarity between French and Italian writers is not all due to 
imitation, but in some measure also to the natural affinity of taste 
and genius. He describes the cosmopolitan classes in all nations, 
but he describes them with something of a national flavour. [lis 
men, if they are blunter of wit and coarser of intellect than the 
Parisian hero, are a thought more chivalrous, a thought more 
tender-hearted, a thought less cynical; his women, if they are 
less vivacious, have the softer manners, the subtler grace, the 
warmer heart of the Italians. But in the much-admired work of 
Matilde Serao—in spite of a certain originality which makes itself 
felt as the story advances—we find a close adherence to the 
French realistic school, modified, however, by occasional reference 
to older and more classical models, and especially to the author of 
Consuelo; a fact which has, according to an Italian journal, earned 
for the authoress in Paris the rather exaggerated nickname of 
“La petite Sand italienne.” Matilde Serao is evidently the 
— writer of the day in her own land; and one critic 
eclares that when once the true nature of the artist has broken 

the bonds of self-imposed sesthetic laws, her work swells into 
a “ duet of love” worthy of antiquity. That something of the 
method of the famous French writer, and something too, in a very 
modern form, which recalls the pathetic story of Manon Lescaut, 
finds an echo in the work called Fantasia (3), is indubitable; but, 
despite the power and artistic taste that she possesses, we cannot 
with her compatriots that Matilde Serao has been quite 

able to rival the more classical achievements of French art. Her 
love-duet is not exactly cast in the idyllic mould that can 
take it out of the region of vulgar love-making and raise it 
m overflowing with the most ennobling influences. 
It has but little of the pure and beautiful spirit of unparalleled 
devotion with which Manon Lescaut thrills our hearts; it 
throbs with no chivalry, no sacrifice; it is mere earthly love- 
making, and we cannot feel that it has ever reached higher. And 
yet the heroine—one of the type of feverishly-nervous, hysterical 
characters who seem to be the product of our nt civilization 
—high-flown, ecstatic, sentimental, unhealthy, but with some sort 
of fascination which we feel justly entitles her to the love and 
homage of all who approach her, is always on the hunt for spiritual 
rapture. When we are first introd to Lucia Altimare as a 
schoolgirl in the convent, she thinks she will find her ideal in 
ecstatic worship of the Blessed Virgin, and faints with excite- 
ment on the flags of the chapel before her image. She vows 
she will have nothing to do with earthly love, that she is born to 
be lonely and sad; vowsit to her bosom friend, a quiet, simple, 
gentle girl, Caterina Spaccapietra, who is devoted to her strange 
comrade with all the strength of a fond and straightforward nature 


le love affair; but in spite of many redeeming qualities in- 
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—so devoted that, one day, she saves her friend’s life, little guessing 
to what end. Lucia, in her history exercise on the theme of 
the unfortunate Beatrice di Tenda, has given vent to such a 
rhapsody on wedded love that she meets with a stern reproof 
from the Professor, who is in love with her, as well as from the 
Lady Superior, from whom she bas hitherto had only favouritism. 
Wounded in her morbid pride, she attempts suicide, and is 
only rescued from throwing herself off the convent terrace by the 
little Caterina, with whom, in an impressive scene in the 
convent chapel at dead of night, she consequently exchanges half 
her lapis-lazuli rosary, in token that they two shall be true to 
their sacred friendship, each willing to sacrifice her happiness to 
the other, and even, if need be, to die for her. So the school life 
breaks up. Lucia at home loses herself in religious fervours and 
in studies conducted under the tuition of the poor Professor, whom 
she at last drives into a madhouse. Caterina marries a handsome, 
herculean, athletic cousin, to whom she has long been engaged, 
and who at first takes a violent dislike to her sickly, “esthetic” 
friend ; but one evening, on being maliciously left alone with 
her by his wife, who is anxious to coax the two beings she loves 
best into some kind of sympathy, he falls a prey to the subtle fasci- 
nation, and, by a foolish word and kiss, incurs the wrath of his 
goddess at the same time that he sinks degraded in his own esti- 
mation. From this moment the love-duet begins. Lucia considers 
jt a philanthropical duty to marry a despicably selfish, consump- 
bre cousin, whose last years she wishes to brighten; but her 
elaborate display of pitying affection towards this wretched crea- 
ture is rather repulsive than the reverse. Even in the last 
horribly realistic death-bed scene, when the mask has fallen, and 
the two who have been betrayed sit side by side looking at their 
fate, and one after the other turning over the leaves of the diary in 
which Lucia has written her ecstatic love-thoughts to her friend’s 
husband—even in the vicinity of death, the wild and selfish 
ravings of a poor nature must fill us with disgust ; and it is to the 
silent and patient grief of the outraged young wife that we give 
all the os, guessing what the lapis-lazuli rosary is to mean for 
her. The character of Lucia is a clever psychological study, but 
it is little Caterina who claims our tear as she orders her apart- 
ment in Naples, like the methodical little housewife that she is,and 
goes quietly off to the deserted country villa where they all four 
nt such pleasant summer days, and there lays herself down in 
the closed room with the smouldering charcoal to keep her part, 
according to her simple notion, of the bargain of the lapis-lazuli 
rosary. But Matilde Serao has a fine literary sense, and consider- 
able poetical faculty; in spite of the glowing criticisms of the 
Italian papers on the work of Signor de Zerbi, her talent seems 
to us to be far more distinguished than that of the author of 
LT’ Avvelenatrice, another novel of the same order. The inevitable 
consumptive figure of Italian fiction, in the on of a fair, young 
heiress, is more pleasing, if less realistic, hers ; but Signor 
de Zerbi’s intrigue is mere mechanism; it neither fascinates nor 
excites us; his characters have little beauty, his style is unin- 
ired, the metaphysical and scientific discussions which he intro- 
by the way are out of place and wearisome, his psychological 
studies have but little of the pulsation of life. The cold tempera- 
ment of Isenarda differs of course in from the feverish 
impetuosity of Lucia, but the coldness is the coldness of a 
character too lifeless to be imposing, and her crime does not affect 
us, for we scarcely know whether it was committed, if committed 
at all, in a calculating spirit almost too horrible to be possible, or 
in jealousy of an innocent young girl so unwarrantable as to be 
equally repellent. 

We cannot help it ; in spite of the Italian reviewers, we are glad 
to return to the authors who “ cast themselves upon the fields and 
amid the mountains of the South”; we can even welcome the 
Sicilian and Calabrian dialects, the carmine and cobalt with which 
the pages are filled, if they will but tell us of Italy and the 
Italians, if they will but sound their own national note. And in 
the instance of Signor Verga we are inclined to think that his 
critic, in reviewing the works of the last twelve months, was only 
taking account of the Novelle Rusticane published early in the year, 
and not of the Per le Vie which only appeared towards its close. 


of the 
‘the poor lit peasant heroine, w 
ros labour, fatigue, and famine in the fever-stricken fields 
where pestilence marches hand in hand with the most daring 


splendours of nature, and human souls tramp daily to their death 
in the daily toil, resignedly, even ofttimes perfectly happy, in 
their quiet ignorance. In Per le Vie again, where or 
Verga does for the lower order of town life what he has so often 
done for the country, there are several instances of the deepest 
understanding of simple pathos, Let any one read “ Il Canarino del 
No. 15,” and judge for himself. The style is very simple, and, in 
spite of a word here and there adopted trom the Milanese dialect, 
easily comprehensible to a foreign ear; the story is very short. 
Signor Verga gives us another patriotic tale of luckless love 
in this volume, “Semplice Storia”; another powerful, though 
unpleasant, study of low life in the sketch called “ Gelosia,” 
and another heart-rending story of betrayed womanhood in “ Via 
Crucis,” but none of them have all the beauty, to our minds, 
of “Ii Canarino del No. 15.” The simple human interest of 
these stories reminds us of the Vie de Bohéme of Henry Murger, 
though Henry Murger never to our recollection attempted such 
unpleasant realism as in “ Amore senza Benda” or in “ Gelosia’” 
The power of these two compositions scarcely atones for their 
ugliness, and we regret the ugliness all the more because the 
author knows so well what beauty is. We find this same fault in 
some of the stories which Signor Luigi Capuana gives us in his 
new volume entitled Homo. The picture of the bad wife in 
“ Mostruosita,” who betrays her husband so long as he adores her, 
and becomes his silent and loving slave after once he has beaten 
her, and trodden upon the last of her lovers; the horribly living 
description in “ Povero Dottore”; the brutally powerful sketch, 
in “‘ La Mula,” of the countryman’s rich but meek and wretched 
wife, to whom even the mule is preferred, and who might die of 
the fever, and welcome, when once she has willed her money 
aright, if only the beast be saved from the disease that is upon it— 
these will serve enough to show how careless of repose, or even 
of beauty, as we chietly understand it, are these searchers after 
realism. Signor Capuana fascinates us more when we read his 
charming volume of iairy tales called C ‘era una Voita, in the course 
of which he admirably recalls without imitating all the pleasant 
“once upon a time” legends of our childhood. In his country 
stories Signor Capuana shows himself to be evidently one of 
those authors who lay themselves open to the censure of the 
critic of the Domenica Letteraria for using provincial colloquial- 
isms inadmissible in pure style. His “ Lo Sciancato” is, in its title 
first and afterwards in its relation, an example of the justice of 
the reproof. We have not this fault to find with the style of the 
last on our list of short story-tellers, Signor Camillo Boito. Per- 
haps he equally lays himself open to the charge of morbid realism, 
but it is in somewhat a gentler form; and in the matter of 
language, we cannot find the same tendency as in Capuana, and 
often in Verga. Perhaps Signor Boito—who, by the way, is the 
brother of Arrigo Boito, the great composer—being an art critic 
has been obliged to form his style to suit the stricter requirements 
of journalism. In his short stories, gathered together under 
the title of Senso, there is, as we have already intimated, much 
that is charming and a good deal that is original. In Italy we 
are told that this volume has far more success than its predecessor, 
published in the first days when the cause of realism had planted 
its standard in the land of Manzoni and of Salvatore Farina, The 
reason is evident. The taste for naturalistic effects had not yet 
ripened among a people used to academical heaviness of diction. 
But now it isa ditlerent matter. The taste for crude naturalism 
has run rampant, and perbaps Signor Boito is not even equal to 
the occasion with his fanciful subjects and his comparatively 
gentle style. He paints his landscapes straight from the 
“fields and mountains,” it is true, but his people are 
ghosts of the older spirit of romanticism, only freshly coloured 
from nature by a bold and skilful hand. His “ Vode retro, 
Satana,” is a realistic study which perhaps has chiefly won 
for the book its’success; for in the sad, fanciful sketch of 
the remorse of a man who has betrayed the honour of a young 
girl, the sole comfort and idolized divinity of an old grand- 
father, in the morbid dreaminess of such a mere idea as “Il 
Demonio Muto,” whatever fascination there is does not seem to us 
to be of a kind to attract a general public; while the somewhat 
sickly cynicism of “Meno di un giorno,” and of most of the 
remaining tales, would, we hope, only find an echo in sickly minds. 
The work of such men as Carducci and De Amicis—the former 
of whom is regarded as the growing light of the modern school— 
has much, however, to answer for, although its influence does not 
properly extend into the realm of fiction, We can scarcely think 
that such works as the long and coldly cynical essay on friend- 
ship lately published by Signor de Amicis can tend healthfully to 
influence any public or any school of young writers. The works 
that we have cited are, however, with their good and their 
bad points, those by which the Italy of to-day claims her place 
in literary fame. There are plenty of other novels, however, 
published and read by plenty of other folk—novels that 
we cannot quite pass over without a mention in a review 
of the recent fiction of Italy. There are the somewhat lengthy 
and uninspired romances of Antonio Caccianiga, an author who 
enjoys some fame in his own country, and was specially suc- 
cessiul with a novel published in 1875 called J/ Bacio della 
Contessa Savina, His latest work, entitled J/ Convento, is the 
remonstrance of a Tory on the eflort to suppress outworn reli- 
gious fanaticism by modern Radical notions. The motive turns 
upon the suppression of the monasteries, and gives scope for a 
priggish young hero to save the ancient convent of his native 
village from destruction and to invent @ new system of religious 
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regard to the former collection of short rustic stories, the criticism 
q is perhaps well founded. There is the same freshness of style and 
vivacity of thought as in the rare and powerful tales contained in 
the volume called Vita de’ Campi, which first made Verga known for 
his pastoral studies, though he had already achieved a considerable 
degree of suecess—merited or unmerited—in his own country by 
such unpleasant and crude romances as Eva, Tigre Reale, &c.; 
but, though the hand that paints the pictures is the same, the 
composition of them is not so powerful. They are landscape 
sketches, with the figures only introduced to heighten the effect ; 
bn y are not human studies, vibrating with human life. “GliOrfani” 
“ Pane Nero” are the best in the volume of Novelle Rusticane, 
but they are nothing beside 
/ Pastore” in the Vita de’ Campi of 1880. 
The author of “ Jeli,” and of ry 
and the black eyes that burn 
like coals of fire, not, however, lost his witchcraft. If in the 
‘Novelle Rusticane the glorious sun of Catania has but illumined 
| the landscape, in the more recent Sicilian sketch of Nedda the 
beauty and pathos of that wild, fair land enters into the picture | 
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retreat, in accordance with the new laws of his country. Unfortu- 
nately, the mild social intrigues introduced on the way, by which 
the wickedness of — — is intended to act as a foil to 
the s e ess of the heroine, are not ingenious enough 
to the odiom of the book. Another 
by one of the order of “False Manzonians,” seems to us to 
be the Dal Primo Piano alla Soffitta of Enrico Castelnuovo. 
Although this author has long enjoyed enough popularity for 
his next work, Ji Professor Romualdo, to be held forth, together 
with the third series of Giosué Carducci’s, so to speak, meta- 
physical and critical studies — Confessioni e Battaglie—as the 
reward to be given gratis to old subscribers to the journal, 
we are forced to confess that the sfyle of this writer pleases us 
but scantly. Dal Primo Piano alla Soffitta is a Venetian story, and 
begins with a fairly picturesque description of a regatta on the 
Grand Canal in 1838. As its title suggests, it follx-ws the fortunes 
of an ancient and noble family who, in the first chapter, look 
haughtily forth from the first-floor windows of their ancestral 
to applaud the family gondola as steered in the race by the 
scion of the house, and who in the last finish miserably, in the 
— of that very scion himself, beneath the attics of the same 
use, whose first-floor glories sare let to a rich, insolent foreigner. 
That the sad fate of this arrogant but hopelessly commonplace 
family arises, not only from national disaster and unlucky specula- 
tions, but quite as much from the inherent profligacy of the male 
members of it, is of course the gist of the matter. The story isin 
Venice, with all her beauties, natural, architectural, historical ; it 
tells of Italian people and Italian manners,and tells of them beneath 
the golden sunsets, the blue sky, and the blue air, and on the blue 
lagunes of Venice, and yet there is nothing Italian about it, 
nothing warm, nothing thrilling, nothing individual. In vain 
we look for individuality and national colour, and in vain ‘again 
in the easily successful sentimentalities of the author of Casa 
Altrui, The story of the child of the people adopted by the 
lady of noble birth, and after many vicissitudes finally allowed 
to mate with the daughter of the house, has nothing new in 
the manner of the telling, and is neither better nor worse than 
hundreds of other stories of its kind; nor do the other tales in 
this volume aspire to any higher place in literature. Less pre- 
tentious, and certainly not less worthy of pretensions, is the 
somewhat involved and sentimental, but prettily written, little 
volume by Federiga Guerini, the daughter of the professor who 
for many years taught his language in London. The book has no 
t literary merit, but the style is pure, simple, and easy of 
understanding for beginners. L’Assassinio nel Vicolo della Luna, 
already casually mentioned, begins well as an imitation of Gaboriau, 
but falls off sadly towards the end. 


READY-MADE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 


CROSS the Atlantic many business transactions are system- 
atized in a manner unknown to us in England, and among 
them is house-building. The method employed there is, according 
to popular report, a simple one. The client enters the office of an 
architect, oar | turns over the leaves of a book containing litho- 
phs of houses suited to various means and requirements. 
fia ing made his selection, he “ guesses he will have one (or more) 
of the half-million dollar ones,” and this preliminary being satis- 
factorily settled, awaits the execution of his order. Should some 
trifling error be apparent in the result, such as that his principal 
rooms face north instead of south, he has only to give a second 
order, and his house is promptly moved to the other side of the 
ad. 


Tro 

In England up to the present moment we have left un- 
developed the art of making buildings walk about until they have 
reached an Fa onewed position. Consequently, the person who 
wishes to build has a more complicated problem to deal with. Hehas 
to consider for himself, or to get his architect to consider for him, the 
conditions of aspect, site, levels, and views which affect his scheme. 
He will probably settle the position of his building before his 

are made, and in his comparative helplessness will have to 
abide by his decision. Inability to change the sites of our houses 
is not the only respect in which we are somewhat old-fashioned. 
In an essay of Lord Macaulay's which “every schoolboy” really 
does or did know almost by heart, it is asserted that we expect 
some degree of reticence and self-respect even in our tradesmen 
as regards their methods of advertisement. “ We expect some 
reserve, some decent pride, in our hatter and our boot-maker.” 
This, no doubt, was written many years ego, and much progress 
has been made meanwhile. Still, as regards the educated pro- 
fessions, we have not yet touched the high-water mark of modern 
progress. Architects (if we may for the moment except from the 
category one self-assertive amateur) are, on the whole, still 
houtiet by some degree of mauvaise honte, and are so simple as to 
be content to be judged by their practice, leaving untried at least 
the more direct methods of advertisement which are open to 
them, 

Though an Englishman, the author of the work under considera- 
tion is haunted by no such antiquated restrictions. Not only 
does he give us the opportunity of studying a great variety of 
his designs—mostly, alas! unexecuted—but is further very candid 
in expressing his opinion on their merits, All evince “ skilful and 


* The Architecture of the Stables and Country Mansions. By John 
Birch, Architect. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 1833. 


ingenious planning, the result of many years’ experience”; one is 
“a well ae and clever plan”; a ae is “well worthy of 
careful study”; a third is oP asing and picturesque ” ; while such 
terms as “ well-matured,” “ leaving little to be desired in the way 
of good arrangement,” are so liberally interlarded that the reader 
need be put to no trouble of exercising his own critical faculties. 
That he possesses the power of forming a just estimate on archi- 
tectural questions is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Speaking of a restoration which he has in hand, he informs us 
that “in the course of a few years the whole will ap as if it 
had been an entirely original conception.” A very ordi result 
of restorations in our experience is to produce “ original” effects 
such as would startle the first designer could he be resuscitated. 

A scheme such as the author's naturally requires great large- 
ness of view. To trade successfully in ready-made designs one 
must be pre at all points. Any prejudice in favour of a style 
may be fatal to our prospects. Moreover, orders must be antici- 
pated from all sorts and conditions of men. Accordingly, we 
tind in this work every style included, from the early Gothic, for 
the purity and accuracy of which the competent self-critic would 
be prepared to answer, to the ordinary square modern villa, which 
requires no endorsement from antiquity. On the other hand, all 
applicants, from the lowly vicar to the proud duke, will find their 
very diverse requirements thoughtfully anticipated. The accuracy 
with which the sumptuousness of the edifice varies with tho titular 
rank of the prospective occupant is much to be commended. Let 
no one who cannot ey ps his patent of nobility aspire to one of 
those mansions in which “ my Lord's office” and “ her Ladyship’s 
boudoir” are appropriately pourtrayed ; nor let the humbler earl 
pretend to an edifice which is intrinsically “ ducal.” Even the horses 
must be content to be accommodated according to the rank of their 
F the opulent commoner, however, there is a 
chance. e may become the ha possessor of a “ Mansion 
” (No. XLIX.), and a reflection of civic 

ignity. 

Nor does Mr. Birch limit his stock-in-trade to designs for houses 
and stables. He gives us further a suggestion for an ideal 
estate. Starting from a landscape which is free from all such 
embarrassing conditions as undulations or woods, and is endowed 
only with an accommodating river taking its course at no sweet 
will of its own, but strictly according to the exigencies of land- 
scape gardening, he has succeeded in realizing an ensemble of 
enviable completeness, Every prospect pleases or should please 
the occupant of the ducal mansion. All is brand-new, created solely 
for the pleasure of his eye and for his honour and glory—church, 
schools, the cottages arranged symmetrically at his gates, 
“with a pump ('s pump is chaste practice,’ said Mr. Pecksniff) 
and sun-dial of old-fashioned design in the centre, making 
altogether a Pleasing, varied, and picturesque effect. Here the 
tenants and villagers might turn out en masse and welcome their 
lord or ong Ca guest in a suitable fashion as they drive 
through triumphal arch” and an avenue “ of tall poplar-trees, 
in almost every case giving dignity and sometimes an amount 
of grandeur.” A charming picture of Arcadian feudalism ! 

n such a scheme the imagination has free scope, and compasses 
even the human and social elements of interest. So it is, too, 
with the interior perspectives, one of which has caused us no small 
degree of respectful amazement. In a drawing-room of Jacobean 
character a number of ladies in Vandyck costume are playing with 
some dogs. In the centre of the group a of infantile 
proportions, but with a well-developed lice seen feebly 

ticulating. His costume is that of the reign of Elizabeth. 

imilarly attired is a man of gigantic proportions, who stands 
near a window. His mien is expressive of a morose severity. 
The ladies appear to be undonscious of his presence. Now here is 
a mystery of no ordinary complication, apparently involving 
visitants from the unseen world. The Psychical Society may un- 
ravel it; we cannot; nor does the author offer any clue. 
As for the merits of the designs, we will not venture to differ 
from the one competent critic whose opinion has been so freely 
and candidly expressed. They may, indeed, be taken to indicate 
the standard which the new method of architectural practice may be 
— to inaugurate. On one point only do we feel inclined to 
differ from him. The date 1565 does not at first sight appear to 
us to assign a building to “the latter end of the fifteenth century.” 


CAXTON’S GAME AND PLAYE OF THE CHESSE.* 


bg is, on antiquarian and historical grounds, an interesting 
book, and was quite worth reprinting; and Mr. Axon has 
refixed to it an introductory essay which, though far from fault- 
ess, is on the whole interesting and instructive. But we must 
begin by taking exception to the title-page. The proper title of 
the work is, as given by Mr. Blades in his Life of Enzton (p. 173 
of the second edition), The Game and Play of the Chess Moratized. 
The additional word conveys the whole force of the book. From 
Mr, Axon’s title-page one would conclude that it was a treatise 
on chess ; whereas the connexion of it with chess is of the most 
superficial nature, it being really a treatise on morality, freely 
interspersed with anecdotes, Previous editors have, it is true, 
not unfrequently left out the important word on which we have 
laid stress, so that Mr. Axon does not stand alone ; but the omission 


* Carton’s Game and Playe of the Chesse, 1474. A Verbatim: Reprint 
of the First Edition. With an laotroduction by William E. A. Axon, 
M.R.S.L. London: Elliot Stock, 1883. 


‘Caxton 


“-want of exactness. Our 
_ essay seriatim ; we can only comment on a few incidental points. 


preface to 


wholesome wisdum 
purposed to imprint it. 
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is not the less misleading. Again, it is a very minor point, but, 
since Mr. Axon adopts Mr. Blades’s conclusion that the book was 
published, not in 1474, but at the earliest in 1475, why does he insert 


the word 1474 in the title-page? To prevent misconception, we 


must observe that Caxton’s original work has no title-page, so that 
on technical grounds Mr. Axon was free to choose his own title to 


‘the book he was editing ; but we submit that a title ought to be 


as correct as it can reasonably be made, 

The chief interest of the work before us lies in the fact that it is 
one of the very earliest works with which the name of Caxton can 
be connected. Caxton’s connexion with it is double, as translator 

from the French) and as printer; and it used to be styled “the 
book ever printed in England.” But Mr. Blades has made it 


— that it was really not printed in England at all, but that 


came from the press of the Bruges printer, Colard Mansion, and 
that Caxton merely assisted in the printing. The only point that, 
as we think, might be urged against this view of Mr. Blades is, 
that from an expression in the Recuyell it would appear as if 
a printing-press and types a year or two lefore 
the printing of the Game of Chess Moralised. Oaxton himself 
says of the Recuyell, “I have learned to ordain this book in printe 
at my great charge and expense.” It would be a natural interpre- 
tation of this “ great charge and expense” to suppose that it re- 
ferred to the setting up of a printing-press. If so, then it would 
be hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that Caxton was the 
sole printer of the Game of Chess Moralised ; for the Game of 
Chess was printed with the same types as the Recuyell, and almost 
certainly at a later date than that work. However, the words 
“great charge and expense” may perhaps fairly be explained as 
referring to the expense incurred for receiving instruction in 
printing, for at that early date the art must have been almost 
a secret to the few initiated into it, and it would not be im- 
except at a considerable price. The difficulties in the way 

of the old view, that Caxton was the sole printer of the Game 
of Chess Moralised, are two; first, if Caxton was the sole printer 
of the Recuyell and of the Game of Chess, he was in that case 
the printer of three French works in which the same type is 
used, and Caxton is never known to have printed in French. Yet 
this difficulty might be got over by the consideration that Caxton 
was at this time resident in Bruges, and therefore much more 
likely to print French works than at a later period of his life, 


_ when he was resident in England. The other difficulty is more 


serious. The terms used by Maxton in the preface to his second 


edition of the Game of Chess certainly sound as if he was 


then printing it, Aimself, for the first time; and the terms in 
which he speaks of the first edition, “I did do set in imprint a 
certain number of them ” (i.e. copies of the work) imply, according 
to the usual meaning of that phrase, not “I printed,” but “ Tcaused 


printer. 
However, after all, we cannot look upon the matter as quite 


certain. The exact connexion of Caxton with Colard Mausion is 
too far lost in the depths of past time to be made out with 
certain accuracy now. It is probable, indeed, on all grounds that 


to be » pawl in which case another person would seem to have 
been the 


‘Colard Mansion was the instructor, Caxton the instructed, in 


the new art. Nor have we any quarrel with Mr. Axon for 
accepting Mr. Blades’s views in their entirety. But in accepting 
them he was bound to take one of two courses. He might very 
well have abstained from argument, have stated Mr. Blades’s con- 
clusions simpy, and for their proof have referred his readers to 
Mr. Blades’s work. Or he might have given the arguments which 
lead to those conclusions with substantial fulness, But what be 
has done is to give just half of Mr. Blades’s arguments, and then 
to say that the ite opinion is “ clearly erroneous.” Now this 
is a careless and inaccurate mode of procedure; and throughout 
Mr. Axon’s introductory essay we are impressed with a sense of 
does not allow us to go through the 


Mr. Axon quotes the passage to which we have referred from the 
second edition ; it runs as follows :— 
There was an excellent doctor of divinity in the realm of France, of the 


order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, which intended the same 


and hath made a book of the chess moralized, which at such time as I was 
resident in Bruges in the county of Flanders came into my hands; which, 
when I had read and overseen, me seemed full necessary for to be bad in 
English. And in eschewing of idleness, and to the end that some which 
have not seen it nor understand French nor Latin, I deliberated in myself 
to translate it into my maternal tongue. And when I so had achieved the 
said translation, 1 did do set in imprint a certain number of them, which 
anon were depeshed and sold. Wherefore because this said book is full of 
and requisite unto every estate aud I have 


Upon this passage Mr. Axon comments thus :— 
It is clear from this that both the translation and printing belong to the 
period of Caxton’s residence in Bruges. 
It is, we submit, by no means clear. All that the passage says is 
that the Book of Chess first came into Vaxton’s hands when Ne 
residing at Bruges. As far as this passage , it would be a per- 
fectly tenable supposition that Caxton took the book with him to 
England, and translated and got it printed there. Nay, as fer as 
Mr. Axon’s argument is co , Caxton may himself have 
inted the book in England ; for Mr. Axon gives up the argument 
ded on the words “ did do.” Or why should not the book 
have been printed in Cologne? for we have no record c{ Caxton's 
movements during these years, and the precise year in which he 
left Bruges is very uncertain. Asa matter of fact, the statement 
made by Mr. Axon in the sentence above-quoted is most likely 


| correct ; as an inference, in the way in which he draws it, it is 


wholly insecure, Again, when Mr. Axon tells us that “ there 
are various indications that confirm Mr. Blades’s theory that the 
book came from the press of Colard Mansion,” we feel impelled to 
ask whether Mr. Axon means that he has discovered new indi- 
cations of this conclusion, or whether he is merely referring to 
Mr. Blades’s own arguments? The words ought to imply the 
former; but in that case it would have been better if he had 
told us what these new indications are. Nor is Mr. Axon’s 
grammar always immaculate; as, for instance, in the following 
sentences :—“ Caxton, we have seen, translated the ‘Game of 
the Chesse’ from the French. There were in effect two, if 
not three, from which he mhy have taken his version ” (p. xix.) 
Two or three what? If the reader studies the su ing para- 
graph attentively, he will discover that Mr. Axon means “two 
or three French versions.” But the words themselves imply 
nothing of the kind ; nor does anything that has gone before. The 
Glossary, let us add, at the end of the book, is by no means fault- 
less. It certainly was not necessary for a glossary to inform us 
that “tutours” meant “tutors,” or that *‘mortifyed ” meant “ morti- 
fied,” or that “lecherye” meant “lechery,” or that “musyque” 
meant “ music”; while, on the other hand, such words as 
“sourdre” (p. 57), “amolishith” (p. 62), “sortisith” (p. 169), 
receive no explanation ; and we have noted others, 

Caxton’s book itself is the translation of a translation, or rather 
(in its different parts) of several translations. The original work 
was composed in Latin by Jacques de Cessoles,a Dominican monk, 
who lived (Mr. Axon tells us) towards the end of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century. The work of Cessoles 
was translated into French by two contemporaneous writers, 
Jean de Ferron and Jehan de Vignay; these both lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Caxton knew and used 
both these versions. What, then, is the character of the ori- 
ginal work, which Caxton esteemed so highly? It is not, as 
we have already said, a treatise on chess, in spite of its title 
and form; indeed, it may be doubted whether the author had an 
more than a very superficial acquaintance with the game, Thoug 
the moves of some of the pieces, especially the queen and the 
bishop, were very different at the end of the thirteenth century 
from what they are now, we find it hard to believe that the king 
ever had so portentous a power of motion as that ascribed to him 
in p. 165, where it is said that he can move from his own square 
to his queen’s knight's second square ; and we have observed other 
moves equally strange. However, it would be out of place to in- 
sist on this too much, for the real subject of the book .is morality 
and order in a state. But it must not be supposed that it contains 
anything very powerful either in sentiment or in thought. There 
is in it undoubtedly the feeling of duty, and much of the chivalrous 
sentiment ; but it is impossible to believe that it ever stirred any 
man deeply. Mr. Axon says that the book belonged in its own 
day to the “literature of power.” We should rather say to the 
“ literature of pleasure.” It is a storehouse of anecdote, and on 
the whole of good anecdote ; for, though many of the stories told 
have become familiar to us now, this is not the fault of De 
Cessoles, Some, again, as may be expected, are coarse. But 
others are very curious, and none more so than that which gives 
an account of the origin of chess; it is traced back to the — 
Evilmerodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar (who had previously 
described as “a jolly man without justice, and so cruel that he did 
do hew his father’s body in three huodred pieces and gave it to eat 
and devour to three hundred birds that men call vultures”). We 
will quote the passage in the original spelling :— 

Thys playe fonde a phylosopher of Thoryent whiche was named in Caldee 
Exerses or in greke philometor. . . . The causes wherfore this playe was 
founden ben thre/ the first was for to correcte and repreue the kynge. For 
whan this kynge Evilmerodach sawe this playe And the barons knyghtes 
and gentillmen of his court playe wyth the philosopher/ he meruaylled 
gretly of the beaulte and nouelte of the playe/ And desired to playe agaynst 
y® philosopher/ The philosopher answerd and sayd to hym that hit myght 
not be doon. But yf he first lerned the playe/ ‘the kynge said hit was 
reson and that he wold put him to the payne to lerne hit. Than the philo- 
sophre began to teche hym an2 to shewe hym the maner of the table of the 
chesse borde and the chesse meyne/ And also the maners and condicions of 
a kynge of the nobles and of the comun peple and of theyr offices and how 
they shold be touchid and drawn. And how he shold amende hymself & 
become vertuous. . . . The seconde cause wherfore this playe was founden 
and maad/ was for to kepe hym from ydlenesse/. . . . The thirde cause is 
that every man naturelly desireth to knowe und to here noueltees and 
tydynges.—Pp. 11, 13, 14, 15. 

The naiveté of the words “and how he shold amende bymself 
and become rertuous” is incomparable. 

Here is a quaint little passage about Cesar (who is always men- 
tioned with great respect) :— 

And also we rede of Julius Cesar that le neucr saide in alle his lyue to 
his knyghtes goo oon but all way he sayde come come/ For I loue allway 
to be in youre companye/ And he knewe well that hit was lasse payne 
& trauayll to the knyghtes whan the prynce is in her companye that 
loueth hem & cdforted hem.—P. 71. 

Something more must be said about Caxton’s share in the work. 
Caxton’s style is, as will be seen, racy; and he is not so slavish a 
translator but that he will now and then throw ina ex- 

ive of bis own mind, and specially adapted to England, Such 
is his lament over the good cld times, in pp. 161, 162; be it 
observed that Caxton, whose life had lain in the calamitous era 
of the Wars of the Roses, had a reason for looking regretfully on 
the past which many other people who use similar words have 
not. Still more curious is his complaint (on p. 95) of the over- 
abundance of lawyers. Dut we must stop; only further o 
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that Caxton’s illustrations to the work are quaint and forcible. 
The picture of the rook—the sage counsellor of the king, with 
lines of thought marked on his face—especially pleases us. ite 
the criticisms we have made, we can thank Mr. Axon for having 
— this work in a popular form to the notice of the 
pu 


RECENT MUSIC. 


it any doubt still exists as to the English public’s love, or at 

least partiality, for music of a light and not unwholesome 
kind, it would be sufficient to convince the unbeliever with a 

resent of the sheet music published during any month of the year 
by any of our larger music publishers. It is true that not much 
aa, of a very high order might be found among the publica- 
tions, but at any rate very few positively bad, and a fair sprinkling 
of decidedly good, songs and ballads would be the result of the 
search. The demand for drawing-room music seems to be un- 
limited, and the supply, we must say, endeavours to keep pace 
with the demand. Originality or high artistic excellence, we fear, is 
not much in request, even if it is not resented as impertinent, among 
those who support this class of music, and this makes the task of 
saying something new Sa to the composer who is 
dependent on their suffi e consequence is that it is safest to 
steer a middle course, and to produce that which has already stood 
the test with success. At the same time the excellence or mediocrity 
— which shall we call it ?—is ofso levela nature that it makes it 
difficult for a critic to distinguish the work unless it happen to be 
strangely bad or remarkably good. Nevertheless there is some com- 
fort in the reflection that, as we said before, the positively bad is 
the exception. After some experience we have, however, come to 
the conclusion that as a rule the writers of the words to which 
this kind of music is adapted are perhaps more responsible for the 


scant amount of originality displayed than even the musical com- | 


posers themselves. We deeply sympathize with those who have 
to find pleasing melodies for the undisguised rubbish that serves 
as poetry for drawing-room songs. The better the words the 
better the music is a fuct that any rate asserts itself emphatically 
in the works which Messrs. Metzler & Co. have sent us; for 
the “Six Songs” by Blanche Gore, five of which are written to 
words by acknowledged poets, are by far the best of the whole 
collection we have to ae in review. Among the “ Six Songs,” 
“ Aubade,” “ Elaine's Song,” “‘Sigh no more, Ladies,” “ Und bist 
du Fern,” “ Shall I like a I[ermit dwell,” and “ The Better Land,” 
though all give evidence of high artistic skill, the ry we think, 
should be given to “ Und bist du Fern,” a song full of deep feel- 
ing, and almost Schumannesque in treatment. The next best 
of the series to our mind are “Elaine's Song” and that to 
Sir Walter Raleigh's words, “ Shall I like a Hermit dwell”; but 
each of the others is far above the average. “ My Heart's Beloved,” 
by Hugh Clendon, to words by Mary Mark Lemon, is a pleasing 
and effective song; and Mr. G. A. Osborne’s “May Joy come 
to greet thee” is bright and melodious; while the three songs by 
Arthur Hervey—named respectively “ To Thee,” “ A Message to 
My Love,” “Only a Dream”—the first of which, we see, is 
dedicated to the Ranee of Sarawak, are the production of a musician 
who, working with the best intentions, is hampered with words 
which can hardly be called poetry. “There let us dream,” by 
Andrew Levey, is sparkling enough; but the verses defy the 
ordivary understanding. In the refrain the singer is made to 


Wandering hand in hand 
Far into love’s own land, 
Safe from the stream, 
There let us dream. 


What stream they are safe from, and why they should wander 
hand in hand in order to dream, the writer not think it neces- 
— to inform us. It is doubtless pretty jingle, this sort of thing, 

, probably in the opinion of the verse-maker, will do for music. 
The composer, with some humour, makes the pair wander “ in waltz 
time,” which is certainly a happy thought. Of a very different kind 
is Maria E. H. Stested’s setting of Arthur Olough’s words, “OStream 
descending to the Sea ”"—another piece of ovilense in favour of our 
theory that good words inspire good music. We have before 
noticed this composer’s artistic talent, and we may say that 
this song shows her to be a practical musician who values her art 
and will not descend to mere platitude for the sake of pleasing. 
“Reflection,” a trio for soprano, contralto, and tenor, by Henry 
p= Oo ng will fully repay the trouble of study, for it has its 
difficulties, although they do not arise from want of musical 
knowledge, closes the list of vocal music from Messrs. Metzler & Co. 
Of instrumental sheet music from the same publishers we have the 
“ Rigaudon” from Joachim Raff's Suite in B flat arranged for 
violin and pianoforte by Johann Lauterbach, whose name alone 
carries a sufficient recommendation to all violin amateurs. The 
ninth number of Zhe American Organ Journal, edited by J. Munro 
Coward, contains an arrangement of “ The church scene in Faust” 
—a well suited for this lar instrument, for 
which also Louis Engel has adapted ubert’s “ Ave Maria” 
with much ski!l and intelligence. Walter A. Slaughter's “ Ste- 
phanotis,” a dance, is a sprightly and effective little piece for 
young people, and No. 13 of “ Little Treasures,” a selection of 
Pepe ar melodies arranged by Michael Watson, isa filtered version 
of Gounod’s charming song “ Au Printemps,” through the medium 
of Emile Waldteufel, who set it as a waltz, under whose 


name it oddly enough now appears as a piece for beginners. 
“The Dance at a Forge,” a Pal Steen in E. H. Sugg, and 
“ L'Immensité,” a waltz by Louis Gregh, are also sent to us by 
these publishers. 

From Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co. we have received three 
songs by John Collett—* Lily's Shadow,” “ Forget Thee,” and 
“ Farewell, if ever fondest prayer "—the last of which is perhaps 
the most to our liking, although the others show the composer to 
be a musician who is capable of producing melodious and graceful 
ballads. “True for Aye,” by James J. Monk, is an effective song 
with harmonium accompaniment, published by Messrs. J. B. Cramer 
& Co.; but the writer of the words seems to become somewhat 
“ mixed,” as the Americans say, when he asks, “ Do old memories 
haunt thee ever, Doth some sad remain ?” but perhaps the song will 
not suffer for this slip. “Shadows,” by Edith Cooke, and pub- 
lished by W. Reeves, appears to be already a popular song, judg 
ing by the fact that the title- announces that it is sung by 
four vocalists; and “ A Nice Little Girl,” by Arthur Saville Long, 
from the same publisher, which is described as a“ lady’s humorous 
song,” is perhaps appropriate for leap-year, but seems a little tov 
long, and the humour is not of the highest order. The first part 
of a collection of songs, published by H. Vickers under the title 
“ Songs with Words,” by James Castle, seems a somewhat eccen- 
tric and disjointed production ; but as we understand that a second 
part is in preparation, we hope that it will meet with the success 
which the composer evidently anticipates. We are pleased to see 
that the excellent and rational little violin instruction-book, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kohler & Son, of Edinburgh, under the name of 
“ The Young Violinist's Tutor and Duet-Book,” has met with so 
much success as to make the issue of a second edition necessary. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Aue every political act is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions; and the attitude of the authorities in Berlin towards 
“Comte Vasili’s” spiteful comments on Berlin society (1), if it is 
not evidence of great weakness, is evidence of profound 
Machiavellian edeuitien, For there is little in the book that is 
not in reality complimentary to Germany. On every page, in 
every ee there appear beneath the surface, but not far 
beneath, two feelings only—Hatred and Fear. Now it is generally 
admitted by plain-speaking (some call them cynical) moralists 
that to be hated and to be feared are not degrading or, on the 
whole, unpleasant experiences when they are combined. It is 
very unpleasant to be despised or to be simply neglected ; it is 
not nice to be hated without being feared. t here the 
fear is even more prominent than the hatred, and Germans 
of any but the thinnest skin can only take “Comte Vasili’s” 
book as a compliment to the success with which, after cen- 
turies of —_ effacement, Germany has asserted herself 
in Europe. 7 contra, this characteristic is a defect in the 
book itself. But it is for all that a clever book, and written 
by a person well informed, if not quite so well informed as 
he or she would like to seem. ‘The author, moreover, it 
should be said in justice to him, confines his accusations of 
immorality exclusively to the higher society of Berlin, and does 
ample, and even elaborate, justice to the sound-heartedness and 
wholesome morals of the middle class both there and throughout 
Germany. It must also be granted that the satire on the German 
Parliament is, except, perhaps, in reference to Herr Windthorst 
and the Centre, fully justified. The general political ideas, more- 
over, are far from unintelligent, and the small but frantic sect 
of Austrophobes in England may note how “Comte Vasili,” with 
evident unwillingness, admits that the one alliance which could 
almost certainly prevent a great war is the alliance 
of England and Austria. That of course all real political stuc nts 
know, but unfortunately power is in England by no means always 
in the hands of real political students. As for the points in 
book which have made most noise, it must be a very guileless 
reader who takes “Comte Vasili’s” Juvenalesque picture of 
Berlin society without a considerable allowance of salt. Bat there 
is no doubt some, and not a little, truth in it. 

The papers which M. Philippe Daryl has reprinted from the 
Temps (2) contain yet another picture of a European nation as 
others see it. To a great extent M. Daryl deserves the high praise 
of being absolutely the most faithful reporter—more faithful even 
than Esquiros or M, Taine, and far more so than Louis Blanc— 
who has ever held up a French mirror to England. His papers cn 
the present state of English literature and journalism contain none 
but the most insignificant blunders, and his general attitude is not 
only free alike from Anglomania and Anglophobia, but alsofrom that 
subtler and unnamed di which ales all men, and Frenchmen 
more than any other men, insist on looking through glasses which 
they have not taken the trouble to make achromatic. In the political 
and social part (it should be understood that, except in reference 
to the Queen—for there M. Daryl becomes somewhat more per- 
sonal than severe good taste would allow—the book is strictly 
confined to public affairs) the accuracy of fact is also very com- 
mendable, though occasionally it fails. But in this division pre- 
judice, in no bad sense, is a little more apparent. The remarks on 
the “choquante inégalité des citoyens devant la loi,” with which 


(1) La société de Berlin, Par le comte Paul Vasili, Paris: Nouvelle 
evue, 


(2) La vie publique en Angleterre, Par Philippe Daryl, Paris: Hetzel. 
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M. Daryl terminates his book, are among these exceptions; and, 
waeey them, he has unfortunately cited a case in which, if he 
been more correctly informed, he would have found that the 
inequality was very much the other way. We do not, however, 
with him seriously on this account; for, when la manie 
itatre once fixes its hold, as it has done on most Frenchmen 
generations, the sufferer is not responsible. On the whole, 
M. Daryl has written a most careful, judicious, and remarkable 
book, a book which ought to go some way towards relieving his 
countrymen of the charge of adjusting everything to Boulevard 
standards and troubling themselves no further. 
_ La Syrie daujourdhui (3) is one of those vast and splendidly 
illustrated books of travel of which Parisian publishers have the 
monopoly,a monopoly which is still further monopolized, or nearly 
‘so, by M. Hachette. The five years which Dr. Lortet spent in 
Palestine and the adjacent districts do not seem to have been 
employed in any special researches (except perhaps in botany and 
zoology) ; the traveller did not go very far afield, and his account, 
though agreeably enough written and perfectly readable, has little 
that is very striking, and consists in great part of compilation. 
But the feature of the book—a feature made all the more pro- 
minent by its great size, which is the largest quarto—is the 
abundance of engravings, admirably executed, of large size, and 
giving almost every possible kind of illustration of races, buildings, 
and scenery. 

We have received from M. Rothschild a magnificent album of 
naval architecture (4), with an accompanying treatise by Admiral 
Paris ; and from MM. Firmin Didot an abundantly-illustrated 
work on Arab civilization (5). Neither of these can be conve- 
niently or fairly noticed in brief, and we shall hope to return to 
them shortly. 

The story which gives the title to M. Feuillet’s (6) latest volume 
may sustain, but will hardly increase, his reputation. It is brief, 
but with a brevity which is exposed to the charge of being either 
too long or too short. Again, it is an attempt in that region of 
strong passion of which Julia de Tréceur showed the author 
to have the entry, but in which he has hardly in this instance 
shown himself equally at home. The plot is very simple. 
One of two bosom friends, mortally sawed in battle, charges 
the other to carry to his widow the expression of her hus- 
band’s curse if she marries again. The friend and the lady 
have never met, and the youngest novel-reader of course fore- 
sees the situation. It is complicated for a time by the widow's 
engagement to her cousin, but from this she frees herself in 
a@ manner which may be frankly pronounced disagreeable. 
Then the catastrophe is no longer to be retarded. Maurice 
de Frémeuse succumbs to the enchantment, and the pair are 
married. But, before the wedding-day closes, the words of his 
dead friend come back to him, and he shoots himself to avoid at 
the last moment the treason and the curse. This theme is 

werful enough, no doubt; but itis not quite adequately handled. 

arianne de la Pave, the heroine, is not fully comprehensible ; and 
Frémeuse’s weakness, though perfectly intelligible per se, is not 
sufficiently explained in the actual case. M. Feuillet has wisely 
added the pleasant dramatic trifle we noticed a week or two ago 
to this sombre story, and most readers will turn to it with some 


(3) La Syrie d’aujourd’hui. Par le docteur Lortet. Paris : Hachette. 
(4) Le Musée de Marine du Louvre. Par le vice-amiral Edmond Paris. 
Paris: J. Rothschild. 


pi?) La civilisation des Arabes. Par Gustave le Bon. Paris: Firmin 
t. 
(6) La veuve—le voyageur. Par Octave Feuillet. Paris: Calmann 
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F. D. Dixon Hartiand, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. 
Pamphiet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard, 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


W. Sroppart, 
F.C.S., City Ana yst, Bristol, 


SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


HUNYADI DI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d, & 2s. per bottle. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The griqieel. host. and most 

no entra charge for given to select from. 
ustra pr Catalogue. with Terms, pos' =i 249, and 250 tten 

and 1%, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Estabiished 1963, 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SA’ REVIEW are cogaives. for which 64. each will be given. viz.: 
639, and 1263 (clean copies)—at the Oilice, 38 South- 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom 
Indie and A 18 6 
Other British Cotonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and America ........ 1106 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


This day, demy &vo. 
"THE COMING REFORM. By lous D. Marve, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
CHAPMAN & FIALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


AN EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC. A School Text- 
Book by which a course of instruction may be carried out intelligently and quickly. By 
G. EasTooTT SPICKERNFLL, Principal of the R.N. Academy, Burgoyne House, Southsea 

: SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co. 

8vo. with Map, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE of GREAT and GREATER BRITAIN. 


By Captain J.C. R. Covomn, F.S.S., F.R.G.S, Being an Examination of the Folltiesl, 


Naval. and Military Aspects of this Great Problem. Containiag Notes by the Press of the 
various Colonies on the Federation of British Power and Resources for the Protection of 
Common Interests ; dealing with matters now before the Australasian Conference ; and throw- 
ing much light upon the recent Reyal Commission. 

The volume contains a t deal of valuable ifzmation, and puts forward suggestions 
which are of great practical importance."— Pall Mail Gazet at 

London EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Cross, 8.W. 65 
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LLONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 1 
CoNTENTS 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailors Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
CLARK Russett. Chaps. XI.. XII. 
AFTER THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. By Iicaanp Jerrenus 
THE “LIVELY FANNY.” By D. Cunisrie 
LORD LYNDHURST. By A. K. H. B. 
COLONUS. By G. Wornerspoon. 
VIRGIL AND AGRICULTURE IN TUSCANY. Reva. 
THE ICE HARVEST ON THE HUDSON RIVER. By G. G, AND. 
MADAM. Chaps. VI.—X. By Mrs. Ouiruanr. 
London, Loxemans, Greex, & Co. 
(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIIL, is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
2. ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3. FINANCIAL PROSPECTS, 
4. FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
6. 
6. 
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» DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
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% STATISTICS OF AGITATION, 
10. THE COMING S&SSION. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BLACKWoop's MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 183. 


No. DCCCXX. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS : 


THE NEW 
A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH NONDURAS.—Parr II. 
THE BABY’S. GRANDMOTHER.—Parr V. 
MORE REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FOREST. 
PESSIMISM. By J.8. B. 
THE BRIGAND'S BRIDE: an Adventure in Southern Ita'y. 
SIR TIIEQDORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF LORD LYNDIUURST. 
THE RECENT DISPUTE IN THE COAL-TRADE. 
ARMY VIVISECTION, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburzh and London. 


v, New Series, No. VIIT., 6d. 


THE CORNHILL 3 MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS : 

THE PROFESSOR AND TITE HARKRPY. Illustrated by R. Barnes. 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. III. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of “ Vice Versi.” Chapter 2%. Piano 
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Iilustrations by W. Ra 
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SOMF POLISH PORTRAITS. 

THE ROCK 8CORPIONS, Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler. 
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Price 2s. 62. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. By Iis Eminence Cardinal Newuas. 
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1. Its Reform, By the Richt of DcsRavey. 
2. Units Abolition. By T. E.K 
THE STATE AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. By Professor Iicxiry. 
A WALK TO COOMASSIE, By Goprrry Y. Lacuevx. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POOR. By the Rev. SAMver A. Rvrverr. 
*“ CRAMMING” IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By the Right Hon. Lord Nowroy. 
AND HER RAILWAYS. (With a Map.) By 
WLE! 


n, M.P. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. By Ronent H. Waywanp. 

an EASTICAL OLIVE BRANCH. By the Right Hon. A.J. B. Bennsronp 
‘opr, M.P. 

THE GERM THEORY OF ZYMOTIC DISEASES. By Dr. W. B. Canrexter. 

CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM, By the Rev. Canon Ccnreis. 

RAINBOWS. By Professor TyNDALL. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, 28. Ga. 


CONTEMPORARY 


— For FEBRUARY: 


Herbert 
The Courts Co Commission. By the Bi of Liverpool. 
‘The Irish Land Act and Land faystem, By W. O'Connor Morris, 
Pottery Uld and New. By Jennie J. Young. 
Parliament and the India. John Slagg, M.P. 
The Housing of the London P. 
Where to Ifouse them Marshall. 
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‘The Christian Revohution. 
The Outlvok in Egypt. _ By | Malortiz: 

{Modern History. By the Rev. Mande!! Creighton. 

Mental By Professor Seth. 


. By John Rae. 
General Literature 
& Limited, % Ludgate Ifill, E.C. 
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Edited by T. H. 8. Esvorr. 
1. LIBERAL VERSUS CONSERVATIVE FINANCE. By Sir Joun Lennocr, Bart., 


2. muy a ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. By T. Covant, Editor of the “ République 


3. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. By Anxorn, M.P. 
TURKISH, ARABIA. By Trevor PLowpes, Poiltical Resident at 


5. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH—PAST AND PRESENT. By O'Briey. 
6. RADICALS AND WHIGS. By Hexuy Lapovucusae, M.P, 

7. MOZART. By H. H. StratTnam. 

8. OUR COLONIAL POLICY. By Lecren Ilervert, C.M.G. 
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Communicated by the Ear. oc CARNARVON. 

FORTY YEARS OF INCOME TAX. By the Rt. Hon. Jony G. Hranann, M.P. 
THE TWO LUCIANS: a Dialogue on Popular Religion. By WiLLIAM 
THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE -— 

1. Can any Class be Trusted? By a MopeRaTEe LIBERAL. 

2. Redistribution: Right and Wronz Directions. By Pency Gree. 
GAFFER HODGE ON THE EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. By Joux Honan, 
TUE TALE OF TRISTRAM ANP ISEULT. By Matuiton BLIND. 
OUR GAME LAWS. By W. 8. SETON-Kan. 
THE BOERS. By the Rt. Hon. R. N. Fowuex, M.P., Lord Mayor of London. 
ETHICAL THEISM. By Fipens. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA. By Faeperic Pixcorr. 
SAL DETERIORATION AND ITS REMEDIES. By Lord Evstace G. Crom, 


THE LANDLORDS AND THE NATIONAL INCOME (with coloured illustrative chart), 
by W. 
CORKESPONDENCE. 
Lendon: W. Hl. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, §.W. 
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THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. by the Right Hon. 


A. J. B. BerEsForD Hopr, M.P., Author of Strictly Tied Up” 


From the ATIIENZ.UM. 

“* The Brandreths’ is a pl book to read. Jt is an unusual treat to the reader to find 
himself in the company of a man of the world who is alsoa man of knowledge and culture, 
and who possesses the power of writing with ease and with point. Mr. Hope's pictures of 
society and his analys.s of character are ail excelient. Tae political sketches and allusions 
ure made with a good deal of humour,” 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“* The Brandreths* has all the charm of its predecessor. The great attraction of the novel 
is the easy. know tone of it ; the sketching rrom the tife, and yet nos 
+0 close to the ufe a8 to Le malicious. mea, women, periods, and events, to all of ng ontetii- 
gout can fitaname. The political and social sketches w.ll 
auterest among readers who will be attrac.ed vy the author's name and 


From the 8ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

“* The Brandreths’ is a clever and entertaining book. It contains much guere end pictur- 
esque writing. There is considerable skill, ain, in the deiineation of characte:, and the 
dia.ogue is natural and easy. pointed and witty. Mr. Beresford Lope Gene a from h.s 
experience o¢ political and social lite ; and as society novel his book has all superior..y 
to ordinary rr of this class which may be derivea from familiarity with the scenes anu the 


Leopie deseri 
From the STANDARD. 

“ There are many sayings in this work—many wise, w many noble 
in tinding them out or themselves. It 1s well Me id 
tuli of clever epigrams.”” 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works placed in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY during the past Twelve Months exceeds that of any previous 
year since the commencement of the Library in 1842. 

Fresh Copies of all Works of General Interest are added from day to 
day as the demand increases, and an abundant supply is provided of the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Subscription—One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
The Subscription may commenee at any date. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
Is now ready, postage free on application. 


This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular 
Works at the lowest current prices, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrurrep, New Oxford Street,. 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, each Is. 6d. 


PPRENCH CLASSICS for ENGLISH STUDENTS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by L€ox Devos, M.A., of King’s College, 
1. Racrng. Les Plaideurs. 1s. 6d. 
2. CorneILtE. Horace, 1s, 6d. 
8. Cinna, Is. 6d. 
4, Morikre. Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 1s, 6d. {Shortly. 
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mention. For the notes are wi never commit the capital fault of trespassins 
on the province of the —— or the dictionary. and so so pandering to the pupil's laziness, 
and they are, weil and to the point.”—Saturday Keview, 
WILLIAMS & Noraare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 

20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Fifth 3 Br 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 163. 


Pst PRINCIPLES. HersBert SPENCER. 

This is nothing but a and phrases and 
with en unrivalled solemnity of style, concealing lousest 
reasoning and the haziest i gh Revi 

WILLIAMS & NonGATE,M Street, London ; and Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown &vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


E™ DEN’S SHAREHOLDER’S LEGAL GUIDE. A Concise 

ALFRED Ex DEN, Barrister-at-Law, Author of“ Practice in Winding-up Companies ac. 
166 


London: Wa, CLowgs & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 
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MR. HOPE SCOTT, OF ABBOTSFORD. 


2 vole. 8vo. 24s, 


MEMOIRS of JAMES HOPE SCOTT, of Abbots- 
ford, D.C.L., ws With Selections from his Correspondence. By Robert 
Onnany, M.A. Prot ofessor in the Catholic University of Ireland ; late Fellow of 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now publishing, in 4to. vols. cloth, 30s. 
THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Vol. I, A—ANA. Vol. IX. Far—Fvz. 
Vol. AxaA—ArtH. Vol. X. G—Gor. 

Vol. Aru—Bor. Vol. XI. Gou—Hir. 
Vol. IV. Box—Can. Vol. XII. 
Vol. V. Caxn—Cie. Vol. XII. Inr—Kavn. 
Vol. -VI. Cri—Day. Vol. XIV. Kao—Lov. 
Vol. VII. Dea—E vp. Vol. XV. Loo—Mem. 
Vol. VIII. Ere—F. Vol. XVI. Mex—Mos. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FABULIST. 
Translated in verse by 


I. HENRY HARRISON, 
KRILOFF’S ORIGINAL FABLES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE 
Mr. Tlarrison succeeds well in preserving the spi: the letter. of the original com- 
positions. very harmonious and graceful version of allegorical writ R Revi 
ew. 


MACMILLAN & LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, 


THE Post Laureste. A New Collected Edition, corrected throughout by the 
Author. With a New Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RS. 


[THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION; being 


Letters to “The Times” and the “Pall Mall Gazette.” By Sir SamvgL 
Waite Bakes, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Map. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


(THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN,”—The first of a Se ies of Papers by this popular parma 
entitled “AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN- 
nae in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “All in a 


Fair” &c.—The first of a New ry, entitled JULIA. 
this favourite novelist, , = in THE GLISH ILLUSTRATED 
GAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


Trice SIXPENCE, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTs FoR FEBRUARY: 
LOVING CUP.” After a Painting by D. G. Rosser. 


2. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By the 
Avrsor of “Jonn Haieax, GENTLEMAN.” With Ilustrations by 
Napier Hemy. 
HE POST-OFFICE. With Illustrations by Harry Forsiss. 


4. CHARACTER OF DOGS. By R. L Srevenson. With Illustrations 
by Ranpotpa CALDECOTT. 
5. HE HUMMING-BIRD'S RELATIVES. By Grant ALLEX. With Iljnstra- 
tions by CHARLES WHYMPER. 
ULIA (to be continued). By WALTER BESANT. 


7 CAMPAGNA: a Poem. By AvcusTa WEBSTER. 
» - PRENTICES. By Cuarcotre M. Yoror. Chapter 


Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
Single numbers, 6d., by post 8d. ; yearly, post free, 7s, 6d. 


“The 8 are certainly adequate for their pu 3 with its notes and hi eluci- 
dations «the book may be accepted with Queen. 

* The En glish translator has sounded to its te of our has studied 
his works with an understanding love for them, and aservice notonly to 
his own countrymen, but even to us Russians.""— remia. 


REMINGTON & CO., 14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 
Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, price 48s. 


HESTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
the Very Rev. CHARLES MeRiIvaLe, D.D. Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME from the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753—a.D, 476. Crown 8vo, Maps, 7s, 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME abrid by perm fi 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a a, History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo. Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES.  Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Lonion, Lonemans & Co. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL MANUAL. 
In 1 Thick Volume, fep. 8vo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 
- TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and ” Colleges. By 
WittraM Hueues, F.R.G.8., late Professor of Geography in King’s College, 
London. Latest Edition, thoroughly revised. 

Or in Part J.—EUROPR, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
21 —ASIA, AFRICA, ‘AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, and POLY- 
NESIA, price 4. cloth. 


London, Loyemans & Co. 


BLACKLEY & FRIEDLANDER'S SCHOOL GERMAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
Latest Edition, in post 8vo. pp. 1,182, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES, containing, among other Improvements, New Words in 
General Use not to be found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. BLAcKLEY, 
M.A. and C, M. FrrepLanper, Ph.D. Uniform with Contanseau’s Practical French 
and English Dictionary. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


THOMAS SAGA ERKIBYSKUPS. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 792, price 10s. half-bound, 


LIFE of ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET, in Ice- 

& landic; with English Translation, Notes and Glossary. Baited by Erikr 

Magnusson, MA. Sub-Librarian of University Library, Cambridge. Vou. II. 

published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under 

the Direction of the Master of the RoMs. 

*,* This work is derived from the Life of Becket written by Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and apparently supplies the missing portions in 's biography. 
London: Lonemans & Co. and & Co. & Co, 

Cambridge: Macmittan & Co, Edinburgh : 
DoveLas & “Dublin: A. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE FLEMING. 


VESTIGIA : a Novel. By Greorce FiLemine, 


Author of “A Nile Novel,” “ Mirage,” “ The Head of Medusa,” &c. 2 vols. 
Globe Svo. 12s, [Ready February 5. 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Heyry James, 


Author of “ The American,” “ The Europeans,” &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 


FRRALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 


LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Susy Edition of Charles. 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo. 5s, each volume. 

1, MISCELLANIES, With an Introductory Essay by Jous Money. 

2. ESSAYS. | 3. POEMS. 

4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 

5, CONDUCT OF LIFE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, 

6, LETTERS; AND SOCIAL AIMS; &c. 


NEW BOOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 


I A A HARLES MARTEL. 
MILIT RY ITALY. ByC M 


With Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. JOHN FISKE. 


F{XCURSIONS of an EVOLUTIONIST. 


By Joun Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
University, Author of “Outlines of Cosmic Pniloso; phy,” “ Darwinism and 
other Essays,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(THE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Hexry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral eS in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with addi- 
tional 


Chapter on Animal Intelligence. 8vo, 12s. 
“BUCH-LE-GRAND” of the 
HEINRICH HEINE, 1826. A Translation by 1. B. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 292, 


for FEBRUARY. 1s. 
G@oNTENTS : 


1, THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. | 5. A SERBIAN POET. 
By Jonn Mortey. 6, A LADY’S RAILWAY JOURNEY 
2. THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. IN INDIA. By C. F. Gorvoy 
3. THE LITERATURE OF INTRO- CunMING. 
SPECTION.—IL. 7. NOTE ON A GOOD WORK. 
4. THE WIZARD'S SON, Mrs. | 8. REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 
Chapters 4 10-48. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 16 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contains, besides other Articles, Two New Serial Stories, 


PERIL, 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of “ The First Violin” &e. 
AND 


ZERO, 
By one of the most Popular Writers of the day, 


Now ready, the Re-issue of 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Lonis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. By Madame Campray, An entirely New and revised Edition, with 
Additional Notes; 2 vols. 30s. 

“ Madame Campan’s sty!le is chatty, and the illustrations to the new editions are a 


“ Perhaps there is still no single book of which may be read with sath ad- 
van by the average student."’—Pali Mall Gaze’ 
~ There are ry appendices of much interest, onies descriptions of the royal palaces, the 
be ne of the Queen's household, passages trom the diary of Louis XVI., and full detuils 
the diamond oecklace scuudal.’ Post. 


2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of his Life. 


By his Son. 

Mr. Watts was associated for half a century with all the leading literary 
and artisticcharacters of his time—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, 
Leslie, Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria. 

** These volumes are full of that sort of Witting which has recently made reminiscences so 
deserved! Seouler, Mr. Watts's sketch of W worth is one of the best we have ever read, 
and will bear comparison even with Carlyle's graphic etching. The passages in Mr. Watts's 
book which we should like tv quote are so numerous that we are tuirly ata loss which to 


re we some anecdote, allusion, or illustration of character is sure 


ten’ 
beck, and portrays a character of good deal of charm.” Spectator. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 24s. 


THE COURT of the TUILERIES: from 


the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe. a oy CHARLOTTE, 
—_ Saas Authorof “The Old Régime” &c. vols, large crown 8vo. 
its, 245. 


2 vols, 24s. 
THE “GIRL of the PERIOD. By Mrs. 
Lynn 


“ At last Mrs. Lynn Linton peo come forward to declare herself the author of the famous 

on the Girl of the Period........ It might be interesting to ulate r to ithe precise 

value of the idea which Mrs, Lynn Linton presented 1 when she gave the world 
the brilliant study which gives their title to these volumes.""—St. James's Gazette. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. Rippez, 


Se “The Senior Partner,” “The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Atexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing o't,” “ Which dan It Be?” 3 vols, 


WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce Darrett, 


Author of “The Sapphire Cross.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 2% HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


NEW WORK ON THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations and Photographs, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT in OUR HOMES. 


By Ropert HamMMonD e Hammond Electric ht and Power Su 
Company, Limited). ad 


POPULAR NOVELS AT AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. —_ Kent SPENDrER, 


Author of “ Godwyn’s 8 vols. 


ONLY YESTERDAY.B 


Author of “Strange Chapman” &c. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jony 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. By 


C. I. Pirkts, Author of “ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySaran Srrepper, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c. 3 vols. [Next week, 


CHEAP EDITION of IT WAS A LOVER 


AND HIS LASS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Forming the New Volume of * Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Iilustrated, 5s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL: 
On Febraary 12 will be published, 
8vo. with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 103. Gd. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


From 1862 to 1882. 


yW By Marsnatt, 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA, By JouN ADDINGTON SyMonps, Author of “ Studies 
of Greek Poets,” “‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” “‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Priayram, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S “CITIES OF NORTHERN 


AND CENTRAL ITALY.” 
CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


By Aveustvus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “Days near 
Rome,” «&c. 


NEW o— BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MARKHAMS OF 
OTTERTON ” &c. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By 


Evizaperu Guaister, Author of “The Markhams of Otterton,” “A Discord,” 
“A Constant Woman,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adventures. Written 


oy eee. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 


“ Never, haps, has the ethos of the osieias per, who is not strictly a > 
a political agent for or a missionary, or Torified bagmvan. 4 


bagman, or a filibuster, been be 
rday Review. 


SECOND EDITION. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. By the Author of 
“ Charlotte Bronté : a Monograph” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 
"Ss as beautiful as life and as sad as death....We could not ‘ wear in our heart's core’ 
the man w! o could read aloud with unfaltering voice and undimmed eye the last pages o: this 
prose story, which is almost a poem."’—Standard. 


CARMEN SYLVA. 
PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Syrva (the Queen or 


RovumantA). Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN. Author of * of Kings." With 
Portrait Etching by Lalauze. Square crown 8vo. cloth ae 
are op vividly and charmingly as to recall passages 
* Arabian Nights’ or in * Vathek.’ ''"—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Mlustrated Catalogue post ie 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE,.E.C. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


* Author of “ Piccadilly,” “Traits and Travesties,” &c. 
~ and delightful.. The book 


$0 equip a score of ordinary novelists for the @ score of 
novels. 

* May be characterized as a novel of a thousand, if only for the ‘act that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure to the reader with every 
fresh perusal...... Itis not as a story that * "ae wre Peto’ warin admi but as 
a britiane of life and manners."’—Spect 

bouk sparkles with brilliant dis mon. It is rich in ch _ _ on It isi 
and in plot.”"—Londen Guardian, 

“ Itis impossitie to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment tnepices by this work of 
engine nse, of insight, and of scholarly 

“The book and Keview. 


This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
8vo. illustrated with 8 Engravings, 16s. 
“ She gracefully does the honours of this strange world of giant waterfalls and trees, depicts 
with ic pen and brush the savage grandeur of the granite precipices, with the 
snowy Sierras us background of the picture, and introduces us to some of the grim 
of the cori and the ranchman’s station.” — 
of her former works.” — Whitehall Review. 


This day is published. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
“ The selection is made with equal care and judgment. and the result is a book that is as 
pleasant to read as it r. Besant’s aim has been to illustrate the 
wisdom of Rabelais.”"—<A thene 


This day is published. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM. 


By RUDOLPH LINDAU. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Thi lent it f the kind of short for kwood's M 
hes of the story for which * Blac! 's Magazine’ 
“Aco ion of five very clever stories by ‘an undoubtedly clever writer.” — Whitehall Review. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
Post 8vo. Illustrated with 12 P.ll-page Plates, 14s. 
“Mr. Davies ves us a succession of charming pictures of the Broads, all yo with personal 
ad act. he d ae them with all the living details that make up the varied * Lite 
“Itis doubtless the handsomest as well as the must interesting of all canes of the 
Broads, will ‘alists 


preserve the memory of a paradise tur natur: and sportsmen 
Water. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
ver wrote anything | more vivid or more graphic than the Autoblography 
whieh has as Just been *"—Pall Ma | Gazette. 
phy of Anthony Trollope there is more of the scnsa- 
ti sonal then in an, of his sevess ee The whole of the volumes are of ectoeme interest, and 
we have had no little difficulty in making selections for comments.” — 7 ie 


By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, 
Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


In course of publication. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


*,* This New and greatly Enlarged Edition of STORMONTH'’S ENGLISH 
DIC TIONARY forms a book of reference for the Terms in use in every department 
of English speech; and from the extent, variety, and fulness of the information 

‘iven, it will to a cousiderable degree supply the place of an ENGLISH CYCLO- 
PEDIA. The Pronunciation has been carefally Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pus.p, 
M.A. Cantab. Parts I. to V. are now ready, each 2s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POST MORTEM.” 


SIMIOCRACY: a Fragment from Future 


History. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE APPARITION. 


Crown Svo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. 


Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” “Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

“ The Millionaire fs the romantic figure par ercellence of the nineteenth century. 
Dexter File, the American millionaire of the story before us, is a decided success. We follow 
his doings with unflagging interest. To the story we have little but praise i . ' 

azette. 
** The Millionaire’ shows much ability. It is never dull. No just idea of its merits could 
wathen without saying that rit is a novel of a high order, a piece of excellent work- 


“ The character of Dexter the niitiepsing, holly fresh and wonderfully interesting. 
The bvol character of Dexter Fie, then 


ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly,” 


Delicia,” “ Geraldine ty 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
a enough to satisfy the most 
ng reader— very touching story, whi ‘weil tain the reputation of the author 
of * Mies Molly.’ Bull. 

e anthor’s pure mind breathes in Baws A line and every word she writes, Lond books like 
hese de 06 ant the 's understanding.” — Whitehall Kev 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SCHOOL CATALOGUE 
OF MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


LATIN PROSE EXE€RCISES ; consisting 


of English Sentences tranlated from Cexsar, Cicero, on Livy, to be re- 
translated into the Original Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 
2mo. 3s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE ; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy aetiatie to the Writing of 
Latin Prose, By the Kev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 12mo, 
EY, 5s. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


English Verse. By Joun ConincTox, M.A. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo. 
price 9s. 


The POEMS of VIRGIL (the Bucolics, the 


Georgics, the Zneid) translated into English Prose. By Jonn ConIncTon, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public Schoo] Latin Primer. By the Rev. 
E, Sr. M.A. Balliol College, Oxiord, New Edition, with InpEx, 
12mo. 


MYTHS of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


Told in German by Professor C. Wrrt, Heal. Master of the Alstadt Gymna- 
sium, » 2 lated by FRANCES YoUNGHUSBAND, Second Edition. 
8vo. 3s. 64. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. Edited by Professors Cu. CassaL, 
LL.D. and Ta. Karcuer, LL.B, 

Small Svo. in Two Volumes or Parts, 8s. 6d. or separately, Pant I. Junior 
Course, 3s. 64. Part Il. Senior Course, 5s. 


2 * KEY to Part I. by Professor Cassat, price 5s. supplied to Teachers 
only. 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE, for the Use of English Students. By L. Stikvenarp, Principal 
French Master in the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES ; or, Extracts in 


Prose from Modern-French Authors, with apie Notes, for the Use of 
English Students. By L. SmEvenarp, Principal French Master in the City 
of London School. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for Colleges and Schools, Translated 
and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Tenth Edition, revised and en- 
larged ; with 4 Coloured Plates and 864 Woodcuts. Large wown Ove. ti. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited 
by E. Arkinsoy, Ph.D. F.C.S. Third Edition; with 2 Coloured Plates and 
454 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE of PRACTICAL 


MENSURATION, revised and improved by the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A. 12mo, 
3s. 6d.— KEY, 5s. 


TATE’S FIRST THREE BOOKS of 


EUCLID'S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, with Geometrical Exercises. 12mo. 
price ls, 6d. or 18mo. 9d. 


TATE’S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, con- 


taining the Construction of all the most useful Geometrical Problems, with 
their Applications. 18mo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, 1s. 


WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL of GEO- 


GRAPBHY, Physical, Industrial, With 6 Col 1 Maps, Parrl. 
Europe, 33. 6d, Part Il, Asia, America, 4s. ; or Complete, 7s. 6d. 


Lady I BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the “SUN- 


as a Reading-Book for Schools by the Authoress. With 
37 cloth, 2s. 


HEALTH in “HOUSE; Twenty-five 
Lectures on Elemen £5.08 its application to the Daily Wants of 
Man and Animals. y Mrs, C. M. Buckrox. Twelfth Edition, with 41 
Woodcuts, crown 2s. 169 
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MESSRS, KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S LIST. 


y 8vo. cloth, 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing 


‘ gome Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and 
Religious Orders of the Catholic Church, By Wittiam E, Appis and Tuomas 


Demy 8vo. with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, 143, 


LIFE of SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., 


M.P. Compiled from his Journals and Writings by ‘his Sister, Mrs. E. Ht. 
PERCIVAL. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
Third Thousand, 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON. mm his Son, the Earl 
f ae Demy 8vo. with Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles. Vols. 
“ Of unusual interest eneenie It is impossible not to be interested ww the eself-revelations in 
that seem to have been written with singular frankness." = 7" 
pages are fuil of strong and casted — our and interest." 
“Of preset 1a interest and presents a more ic portrait than could be attained by any 
eompiete narrative frum Ths pon pea ofthe historian."'—AMorning Post. 


Vol. I., in Two Parts, cloth, 30s, 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 
ROMAN PEOPLE, Edited by Professor With nearly 3,000 Iilas 

Weers regia fo ace ade Sole ts readers.” —Atheawum. 


e it." — Post 
in to able character.” "British Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LINCOLNSHIRE and the DANES. By the 


Rev. G. 8. STREATFELLD. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION. ion n AN IMALS. By 

Grorce Jonn Romayszs, F.R.S., Author of “ Animal Intelligence” &c. 
With a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES Darwiy, F.R.S. 

“Mr. 8 book is remarkable for its clearness of mai method, its 


sbandance of ond ition. “Chat the 


metaphysicians will to vombat him we 


antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellam, 7s. 6d. 


Limp parchment 
THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
Austin Dogson. (The Parchment Library. 


The Vicar of Wakefield,’ not too large. its furm, 
carefully su; with no more with 
preface, j enough to make us wish that it were longer.” Saturday 


Immediately, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 61. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 


Rev. T. KE. Caryyz, M.A. (The Parchment Library. 


arge crown 8vo. cloth. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


By Lord K.P. - (Shortly. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION and EDUCATORS. By Davip 


Kar, F.B.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 
SOCRATES and the ATHENIANS: an 
Apology. By Henny BLEckty. [Next week, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE GOLD TREASURE of INDIA: an 


Inquiry into its Amount, the Causes of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means of using it as Money. By CLarmont Danig.t, B.C.S. 


5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s, 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton 


and R. H. STopparp. 


L CHAUCER TO BURNS. (Ready. 
II. TRANSLATIONS. (Ready. 
Il. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. [Shortly. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS. [Shortly. 
Y. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. [Shortly. 


Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author 


| make almost equal and very high demands alike on 


and I hope may long be to the cnet 
of Rading utterance so deep of so much power and beauty.’ 
Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERS: Essa ssays towards the | 1 


ee eh of the Volunteer Force. By IL WILKINSON, M.A., 


Verses full of melody and bright fancy. thoughts, 


NEW WORK LF, MR. HENRY GECRGE. 
Thousand. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Henry Groree, 


Author of “ Progress and Poverty.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


mber of readers. . 
style is lucid, vigorous, ean deny his fertility of ie 
resource, his ¢ command of his fervent mpathies, 


his wwess of vi 3 invective, his capacity for indignant denunciation.” 
George's new book w: ‘il be read, and wiil make converts. He is an opponent of the 
existing order who will tobe met. He isa sees is euthusinst 
dreai le He is full of the best with of 
ty, and able to awaken it in his readers. He 4+ 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS ‘of SOCIALISM 


in ENGLAND. By H. M. Hyxpay. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 
PROFIT SHARING between CAPITAL and 


LABOUR. By Srptry Taytor, M.A. To which is added a Memorandum 
THE INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP at the WHITWOOD COLLIERIES, 
by ARCHIBALD and Henry Baiaes. With Remarks by Sxptey 


THE NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. 


By Samvet M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 64. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE’S UNPROVED 


ASSUMPTION ; or, the Pauperism of Capital. Being a Politico. Economical 
Sonata, in Four ‘Movements. By F. J. = 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By ALFRED SipGwick. _[ Internationa! Scientific Series. 
Crown Svo. with 47 Woodcuts, cloth, 


THE ORGANS of SPEECH and their APPLI- 


CATION in the FORMATION of ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By Grone 
HERMANN VON MEYER, (International Scientific Series. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By 


Robert H. Scorr. (International Scientific Series. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE SCIENCE of eee By Professor 


SHELDON Amos. (International Scientific Series. 


MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of 


Genoa, By Small crown 28. 6d. 


exquisite rhyme........ t will imate itsmark. It is so as tobe assured of cordial 
from a public, who wi il look forward with pleasure to a future verse story 
trom. the same gifted writer.”— Morning 
writer's rhyme.” "Academy. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STRANGER’S STORY; and his Poem, 


“The Lament of Love”: an Episode of the p na Hills, Edited by 
Cuauces Gainpxop, Author of * Plays from English History” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
IDYLS and LYRICS of the OHIO VALLEY. 
By Joun James Pratt, Author of “ Western Windows,” ‘Poems of House 
and Home,” &c. 
Small crown cloth, 2s, 6d. 


POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 


Wolseley, G.C.B., K.C.B.,G.C.M.G. By Pa Honxrwoop. 
cloth, 1s, 6d. 


MUSA SILVESTRIS.- By Gerarp Benpatt. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY ; and other Poems. 


By Euma Marte (Next week. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary 
Owen. 


Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 64. 


HINTS in SICKNESS: Where to Go and 


What to Do. By Henny C. Burpett, Founder of the Home Hospitals Asso- 
ciation for Paying Patients. A Handbook for Heads of Clergymen, 
et Men, City Missionaries, District Visitors, Nurses, and Hospital 

‘atients. 
ot would be difficult to find one which should be more welcome in a household than this 


little epitome fom information." —Spectator. 
“ We fee! that wo medical or general library can be complete without such a book of 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 2, 1884. 
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